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Vacation Deficit? 


Rather than start the year burdened with bills from the summer vaca- 
tion, many teachers find it good business to clear up all such left overs 
at once .. . with the help of an 


American Trust Company Personal Loan 
The loan provides the necessary cash. And repayment — instead of 


placing too great a strain on one or two months’ salary — is spread 
conveniently over a year’s time, through twelve monthly installments. 


Borrow Without Co-Signers 
TOTAL COST: $6 PER $100 
Such a loan is available without co-signers to teachers having public 
school tenure. And the total cost, $6 discount for each $100 borrowed, 


includes special life insurance to cover the unpaid balance. There are 
no fees or extras of any kind. 


AMOUNTS .FROM $100 UP 


Inquire at the office of this bank 
near your home or school 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING SAVINGS TRUST 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Building America 


Society for Curriculum Study has con- 
ducted for several years a cooperative, non- 
profit project consisting of a series of illus- 
trated studies of modern problems for use 
in schools and by the general public. 


The 1937-38 series (volume 3) comprises 
eight titles —- News, The Farmer's Prob- 
lems, Finding Your Job, Labor, How the 
Federal Government Serves Us, Chemistry 
in Everyday Life, War and Peace, Seeing 
America. 


These excellent guides have been adopted 
as text material in such metropolitan school 
systems as Los Angeles, Oakland, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, New York City and many 
others. 


Paul E. Drost is coordinator; address, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City. Paul R. 
Hanna of Stanford University is chairman 


of the Editorial Board. 


Dr. George E. Outland, Yale University, 
Graduate School, Department of Education, 
has recently published an excellent paper on 
curriculum-planning in an emergency junior 
college. This is the Community College at 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Due to the splendid California system of 
public junior colleges, California has never 
been faced with the problems inherent in 
such an emergency undertaking. 


San Luis Obispo School Review, official 
publication of San Luis Obispo Board of 
Education, is now in its third volume and 
has proven to be a valuable medium for in- 
terpreting to laymen the work of the public 
school, 

Editorial advisor is City Superintendent 
Charles E. Teach; editor is J. Paul Hylton, 


principal, Fremont School. 


Little Jozy Goes to Town 


Tus delightful and practical little hand- 
book of 24 pages was prepared by the stu- 
dents in the modes and manners classes of 
Gilroy High School, Santa Clara County, 
during the spring term, 1937. 

The instructor was Violet Kirkwood 
Cook. Principal of the school is Roy E. 
Simpson, district superintendent; vice-prin- 
cipal is O. C. Hadley. Miriam Coleman and 
Mildred Mendia, of the English Depart- 
ment, cooperated. 

In concise and witty style, Little Joey 
(tenderfoot student), is told proper deport- 
ment in 13 life situations — for example, 
classroom, street car, theater, dance, the 
telephone, etc. The school has a limited 
supply of these booklets for sale at 10 cents, 
plus postage. 
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ECTION 


NEW WORLD ROUTES 


Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


Ebvonp blue horizons fascinating 
lands beckon travelers to new routes 
around the world. Modern progress 
tends toward the search for regions be- 
yond the usual route which world travel 
has followed in past years. The develop- 
ment of new lanes of travel adds new 
significance and dimensions to the travel 


field. 


It is perhaps not generally realized 
how vital and important the activities 
of a travel agent are in influencing the 
life of the community by rendering a 
valuable service in the development of 
travel. He is more than a ticket seller. 
He should be dignified by a better title. 
For, indeed, he is a counsellor whose 
interest in his clients makes him a part- 
ner in the joys of thousands of people 
and a purveyor of inspiration and ideals. 
He does more than paint in picturesque 
phrases scenes of seductive charm. He 
reveals the rich heritage of history, art, 
and ancient civilizations which widens 
and vivifies the consciousness of the 
traveler to the importance of other lives 
and other world influences. His service 
is unlimited in its possibilities. 

In the complexity and progress of 
modern transportation, there comes a 
time to all travel agents when they are 
challenged to answer satisfactorily many 
difficult questions that are presented to 
them. Hence it is that he is appreciative 
of the helpful attitude of steamship lines 
in providing suggestions and assistance 
for the important duties which are im- 
plied in the work accomplished by him 
as a travel counsellor. He realizes full 
well that he must keep abreast of new 
developments in travel and supply his 
prospective clients with accurate, reli- 
able data if he is to develop the desire 
to travel into an actual booking. 





Therefore, it seems appropriate that 
an agent should accord tribute to the 
new Round the World Tariff Chart 
recently compiled and designed by 
George V. Latham, AGPA of the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha Line in Los Angeles, 
which presents in compact form an ar- 
ray of interesting facts, 
rates for world travel. 


routes, and 


The following conversation between client 
and agent reveals an actual incident in the 
development of a world tour booking wherein 
the Tariff Chart was a great aid in material- 
izing the vague dreams of two prospective 
travelers in moderate circumstances: 


Client: My wife and I hope we can make 
a trip to the Orient and possibly around the 
world if our budget can stand it. Can you 
give us some idea of the approximate cost? 


Agent: Surely, in fact the exact cost. 
Here is an interesting folder which com- 
putes it very concretely. From the diagram 
you will observe that the around the world 


fares are made up of four sections: 


1. From the Pacific Coast to Hongkong. 
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2. From Hongkong to the Mediterranean or Euro- 
pean Trans-Atlantic port. 

3. From Europe to New York, Boston, or Mont- 
real. 


4. Trans-America by rail or around North Amer- 
ica via the Panama Canal. 


The cost is determined according to the 
vessel, class, and route traversed — simply 
add the four sections and the sum total is 
the cost of your world trip. 

Client: 


Agent: 


Can we stop over enroute? 
Yes, wherever you like. You may 
complete the circuit in 75 days or two years. 
Frequency of sailings allow a freedom of 
movement and individuality of action. 


Client: That seems attractive. 


Agent: Notice that a substantial reduction 
is made for each section, which brings a 
world trip within the reach of a modest 
budget. 

Client: Are these quotations the same 
the year round? 


Agent: Yes, except Trans-Atlantic fares. 
In season between July 26 and September 25 
rates are approximately 5% higher. One is 
wise, therefore, to avoid the holiday crowd 
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returning home during that period. 

Client: That's a good suggestion. What 
is the difference between the first and sec- 
ond class fares around the world? 


Agent: From California to Hongkong the 
proportional fare is $312 first class on a 
luxury liner and $184 second class. From 
Hongkong to London, $300 first class; sec 
ond, $184. The fare is proportionately lower 
if one disembarks at Port Said, Naples and 
Marseilles. 

Client: Then if one stops at Naples, he 
could “do Europe” and board the ship in 
France or England? 


Agent: Yes, indeed. You see from the 
chart an allowance is granted for the unused 
steamer section, Naples to London. Now 
comes the third section back to America. 
For the TransAtlantic voyage there is a 
splendid selection—ships ranging from super 
deluxe liners as the Queen Mary and Nor- 
mandie, $197.40 first; $104.30 tourist class; 
to a more economical yet comfortable service, 
the Arnold Bernstein Line one class steamers 
which offer a proportional rate of only 


$66.85. 
Client: 


Agent: Well, here you have a choice. 
You can go by direct transcontinental rail 
for $89. This naturally does not include 
berth, meals, or surcharge on streamlined 
trains. To me the more picturesque way is 
through the Canal. 

Client: 
here also? 


And now for the last lap. 


Are there a variety of sailings 


Agent: Yes. The Grace Liners take 17 
days and call at ten ports. The fare is 
$233.75, which is higher than the Panama 
Pacific or Dollar Line. Those latter boats 
graduate from proportional fares of $191.25 
to $161.50 first class. They take about 14 
days and call at four ports. 

Client: I must confess the rates are far 
more moderate than I expected. As you can 
understand, this will be quite an event for 
us. Possibly we may never have an oppor- 
tunity of going again. Therefore, you can 
appreciate why we would like to include as 
many places of interest as we can. I wonder 
whether it will be practical to arrange a 
schedule to include not only the Orient, but 
New Zealand, Australia, and the South Sea 
Island regions as well as Bali and Java. 


Agent: Until recently, such a routing 
would necessarily imply an expensive pro- 
gram of travel and require a private yacht. 
Now such a trip is within the range of a 
person of modest means, and offers an ex- 
tremely attractive schedule. From the chart, 
you will note section 2C that fare is quoted 
by the K. P. M. South Pacific Line whose 
steamers ply between Java and Port Mores- 
by and Samrai (New Guinea), Rebaul (New 
Britain), Port Villa (New Hebrides), Nou- 
mea (New Caledonia), Auckland and Wel- 
lington (New Zealand), thence to Sydney 


(Australia). From Sydney to Singapore a 
choice of three direct lines is available to 
Hongkong on the K. P. M. Australia Line 
and the Burns Philp & Co. services may be 
used between Sydney and Singapore and the 
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Dutch East Indies or one may proceed on 
the new S. S. “Maetsuycker” or “Van Rees” 
of the K. P. M. South Pacific line via Port 
Moresby to Java enroute to Singapore. Here 
at the crossroads of the world one continues 
on via Colombo or deviates via Calcutta, 
traversing India. Naturally this will add an 
additional fare as well as involve the matter 
of land arrangements in the places visited. 


Client: What about climate and clothing? 


Agent: That's all managed for you by 
the chart under the heading “Climatic Con- 
ditions Around the World.” You can gauge 
your own wardrobe demands accordingly. 
You will also notice the directions for se- 
curing passports and visas. Of course, we 
will assist you in the latter procedure. 

Client: I notice the pamphlet also gives 
a calendar of seasons in Japan. That's cer- 
tainly interesting. May I keep this chart? 

Agent: Certainly, you'll find it most help- 
ful. Have you any idea as to when you are 


going? You understand that the world tour 
may be made either east or westbound. Just 
reverse the sectional fares. 


Client: Yes, you certainly clarified our 
world trip for us. 


It is impossible to express the feeling of 
wonder which fills the mind in viewing the 
marvels of nature, the handiwork of man 
and the colorful contrasts of civilizations 
implied by a world tour. One returns home 
“a world traveler’ with a precious string of 
memories—refreshed in body, broadened in 
mind. One is proud in the knowledge of 
having trod on ground where history be- 
gan, seen curious flags, scented strange, 
spicy odors, heard odd tongues, and ever 
after, life will be richer for the Great Ad- 
venture. 


A copy of this helpful Tariff Chart for world 
travel will be forwarded without charge upon re- 
quest to Henry Miele Travel Service, Suite 223-224 
Loew’s State Building, Los Angeles. 





HOSTELS IN GERMANY 


Edwin Costenborch, Rockwood School, Calexico, Imperial County 


Tix development of the Youth 
Hostel movement in Germany was 
started at the beginning of this century 
by one man, Richard Schirrman. The 
organization now extends over the 
whole of Europe. Schirrman had the de- 
sire to travel; wanderlust, as the Ger- 
mans call it. This will to explore soon 
guided him into the field of organiza- 
tion. His start, with only a few rest 
houses, was soon aided by an organiza- 
tion similar to the Y. M. C. A. 

The Reich Association for German 
Youth Hostels was founded in 1909. 
Two years later the association owned 
17 hostels. In 1924 there were 2,000 
Youth Hostels where over a million visi- 
tors stayed overnight. The growth of 
the movement has been immense, for at 
the present time there are 2,250 hostels, 
where during last year over 7 million 
people found accommodations for the 
night. 

The movement has not confined itself to 
the land of its origin, but has extended over 
almost every country in Europe. In England 
we find the Youth Hostels Association with 
250 inns. In France is the Ligue Francaise 
pour les Auberges with well over 150 inns. 

From these three major countries a net- 
work of inns and hostels has spread over the 
whole of Europe. Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Scotland, Holland, Norway, Luxem- 
bourg, Poland, Roumania, Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia, can all boast of their hostels. 


The movement has spread far across the 
seas until now New England boasts of a 


large group of inns with headquarters in 
Northfield, Massachusetts. Faraway New 
Zealand has organized a string of hostels. 

Taking the German hostel movement as 
an example, let us look into the organization 
of the inns. Originally the taverns were run 
under the association with no outside help. 
However, at the present time, the control of 
the association is in two hands. The head- 
quarters of the league is in Berlin. Control 
is in the hands of the government which 
operates through a body called the Hitler 
Jugend. The other controlling factor is the 
city in which the hostel is situated. This two- 
way management makes it possible for the 
city to furnish the building and the govern- 
ment to give organization. 

The inns themselves are in charge of 
house-mothers or house-fathers. These men 
and women are excellently trained and are 
chosen for their interest in the work. Their 
salaries are paid in part by the state and in 
part from fees paid by the visitors. 

The buildings which house these wander- 
ing youths are of a diversified nature. The 
first one in which we spent a night was at 
Wittenberg. Here they had taken the annex 
of the City Church in which Martin Luther 
is buried and transformed it into a comfort- 
able inn. For the next successive nights we 
stayed at an abandoned factory in Leipzig, 
a rehabilitated apartment in Zwickau, and a 
made-over residence in Hof. In Bayreuth a 
small but attractive home had been built. In 
both Dresden and Munich marvelous new 
buildings, which seem more like apartment 
houses, have been put up by the city. 

Despite the extreme variety of housing 
facilities, we found every place in which we 
stayed both comfortable and cheery. The 
sleeping quarters are dormitory style. Most 
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places have cooking facilities. Nearly every 
hostel is near a bathing beach. 

These hostels are open to everyone from 
the age of 12 up. One is amazed when some 
young child 12 years old steps up to the 
registration book and confidently registers, as 
confidently as if he were at home and had 
gone around the corner to buy his mother’s 
groceries. Some of these children are 500 
miles from home. 


One often sees a father with his sons out 
on a holiday enjoying their bicycle trip even 
more than most of us do our motor trip. 
One sees even whole families traveling along 
on their bicycles, and stopping off at hostels. 


The cost of such traveling is small. We 
bought bicycles for $10 and after seven 
weeks hard use sold them back for half of 
that. The cost per night in the hostels for 
foreigners is 20 cents. A slight charge is 
made for sleeping-bags. Meals can be pre- 
pared in the hostel inexpensively or one can 
splurge and eat in the restaurants along the 
way. We questioned several of the children 
in the inns as to their expenses for a 4-week 
tour, covering close to 1,000 miles. They 
estimated that their expenses had not been 
much over $20. 

The life in these hostels gives one an ex- 
cellent idea of the youth of Germany. Con- 
versation with them proves them to be fine, 
courteous, young people. Singing with them, 
watching their dances, sharing one’s food 
with them, one realizes more and more their 
position and is enveloped in a great inter- 
national spirit of good-will. 


Onxe can readily see the educational rami- 
fications of such an experience. Not only is 
the traveler aided physically through the 
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Foremost in South American Travel 
Send for Special Book on 


%& SELECT PARTY TOURS 
% INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 
% AIR AND LAND CRUISES 


EUROPE 


Glorious All-Inclusive Escorted or Independent 
Vacations Abroad 


te LUXURY OR ONE CLASS SHIPS 
% UNUSUAL CRUISES INCLUDED 
we EXPERT DIRECTION 


Over 100 Tours or Chart Your Own Route 
Literature and Maps on Request 


HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
223-224 Loew's State Building 
Los Anqeles TRinity 4881 
Official Agents for All Lines 
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conditioning of bicycle travel, but his back- 
ground is filled with interesting experiences. 
The character-building potentialities are 
great, for here one can develop a spirit of 
cooperation and a feeling of self-reliance. 
One feels that he knows his own country 
when he finishes travel in this manner and 
loves his country better for it. 


I do not recommend this type of trip for 
anyone who is going on a shopping tour of 
Europe. I do not recommend it to anyone 
who is going to Europe de luxe. But he who 
is travelling to learn what he can about the 
people, the way they live, what they do to 
make their living, to get the most out of his 
time and money. will have a thoroughly 
good time this way. 





“Within These Walls 
Lives Hospitality *”’ 


The traditional hospitality of the 
world-famous Palace Hotel is 
known wherever guests of The 
Palace may go, for it is the kind 
of true hospitality that is warm 
and sincere, comforting and com- 
plete. Whether it be your first 
visit or your hundredth, the 
warmth of the welcome and efh- 
ciency of the service will make 
your stay a memorable one. 


And within the walls of this be- 
loved hostelry, in the Rose Room 
Bowl, in the famed Palm Court— 
throughout the hotel—is an at- 
mosphere that seems to breathe 
“This is life in San Francisco.” 
Truly The Palace reflects the spirit 
of a great cosmopolitan city. 


* 
Consider it your hotel when in 
San Francisco — you'll be happier 
at The Palace. 
600 Rooms, each with 


bath—from $3.50 (sin- 
gle) up and $5 (double) 


The 


PALACE HOTEL * 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Archibald H. Price, Manager 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


Mrs. Marian Gregg, Principal Luther Burbank School, Santa Rosa 


Tre children and faculty of the 
Luther Burbank School recently com- 
pleted a most stimulating educational 
adventure. In September, 1935, we de- 
cided, after due deliberation and much 
serious discussion with the children in 
the classrooms, that our major emphasis 
for that school year would be placed 
upon the activities and worthwhile social 
experiences included in what we term 
Communication. 

The special form of Communication 
we decided to stress was letter-writing, 
which, after all, comprises the only form 
of literary output the majority of people 
ever accomplish. 

The boys and girls of the sixth grade 
had recently formed a stamp club so 
they were especially anxious to write to 
people of foreign countries and ask for 
stamps, but we wanted some plan of 
communication that would bring benefit 
and pleasure to the school as a whole, 
not just some special part of it. 

Foreign correspondence, however, 
fitted in nicely with our plans, because 
recently we had been conscious that for- 
eign countries were considered by our 
children as bright-colored spots on a 
map. We wanted to make them realize 
that China, Sweden, England, etc., were 
real places, filled with people, trees, 
houses and especially children. 

Many of our pupils had relatives in 
Europe. Some of the mothers knew 
missionaries in far away places. “If I 
write to France, and a little French boy 
answers my letter,” asked John, “How 
can I read his words, if they are 
French?” “My mother has the address 
of her cousin in Germany,” said Olga, 
“but I cannot write in German.” Then, 
as has happened to more important ven- 
tures than ours, the great wall of lan- 
guage was erected between us and our 
good intentions. 

Because of all this talk of foreign 
countries, little Bertha brought a book 
to school. Her grandmother had sent it 
to her from Germany. The stories were 
in German, but the beautiful pictures 
could be understood by everybody. and 
all the children wanted to look at 
Bertha’s pictures. 

From this incident was developed a 


workable plan of foreign correspon- 
dence. Pictures, like music, speak a uni- 
versal language that all may understand, 
so we decided to ask the children of the 
world to draw pictures for us. Pictures 
that would tell us something of the 
country in which they live. 

We began with the foreign addresses 
we had received from the children, and 
at our suggestion, each one who had 
brought an address wrote a friendly, 
personal letter to their friend across the 
sea. With each one we inclosed a very 
carefully-worded letter giving the de- 
tails of our plan. This inclosed letter we 
asl ed our friends to hand to the teacher 
of their nearest school. 

Feeling that the success of our project 
depended largely upon the communica- 
tion to the foreign school, we worked 
this letter out in the fifth and sixth 
grade classes. I confess there was much 
more teacher in that epistle than there 
was pupil. Briefly this was the content. 
We informed the teachers and children 
of Europe and Asia that we planned to 
hold an International Art Exhibit some- 
time in the spring of 1936. This exhibit 
was to be composed of drawings of chil- 
dren from all parts of the world, ages 
from 6 to 12 years (the ages of the 
pupils in our school). We wanted these 
drawings to tell us something of the 
country from whence they came. Pic- 
tures of birds, trees, houses, men and 
women working and children playing. 
We asked for crayon work, pen-and-ink 
sketches, water-color, or any other form 
of art expression with which the chil- 
dren were familiar. 

During the autumn months every- 
body was busy writing letters, hunting 
more addresses and buying stamps. 
Those stamps cost a lot of money, and 
almost caused the destruction of our 
whole plan, but our superintendent of 
schools, backed by an unusually broad- 
minded board of education, came to our 
rescue and helped us through that difh- 
culty. Whenever their circumstances 

permitted, the parents provided the 
postage for their children’s letters. 

There followed a long interval during 
which we heard nothing. Then in Janu- 
ary, 1936, the pictures began to arrive, 
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together with letters from the teachers 


and children. It was a delight to us all 
to find the world such a friendly place. In 
every instance the foreign school assumed 
the expense of shipping. The letters were de- 
lightfully friendly and interested. The pic- 
tures were just what we wanted. 


Slowly the bundles of pictures and friendly 
letters drifted into our school. By the time 
set for the International Art Exhibit we had 
heard from at least 10 major countries. As 
the time drew near for the exhibition we 
found that there were a great many things to 
do to insure a successful showing of pic- 
tures. As the plan unfolded and the possi- 
bilities became apparent, the pupils and 
teachers decided to postpone the art exhibit 
until the following December, and every- 
body began writing letters again. 

This time we wrote to the railroad and 
steamship companies, and the foreign 
branches of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, always inclosing the form letter 
to be handed to the nearest school. This 
procedure brought us into direct communica- 
tion with the leading educational officials of 
each country. We found them also very 
friendly and glad to help us. All the coun- 
tries except two permitted us to keep the pic- 
tures. Holland, Australia and Czechoslovakia 
asked for return exhibits, which we gladly 
furnished. 


Ox December 5, 6, 1936, we held our 
long-delayed International Art Exhibit. Our 
school has 8 large rooms and two long cor- 
ridors. Every available space was filled with 
pictures. We had mounted them on large 
cream-colored mounting-paper. Usually 4 pic- 
tures to a mount. 


20 mounts from Germany 


ye * "Sweden 
as. "Japan 
18 - "China 
—_— "India 
105 - "England 
40 " "Holland 
_—. "Hungary 
41 ig "Cuba 
8 A fe Norway 
-) "Australia 
eo "Finland 
mS ** Denmark 
a "Belgium 
~~ "* Czechoslovakia 
2 S “Venezuela 
8 Java 
4 " ** South Africa 


There were also three mounts of work 
done by the American Indians and three 
mounts of art work from Alaska Indians. 


We had the correct flag over each exhibit. 
A manufacturing company had sent us, free 
of charge, a large brightly-colored map of 
the world. This we mounted on celotex, and 
arranged so it could be hung in our front 
hall. In the proper place on this map the 
sixth grade pupils placed the foreign stamps 
that came on the packages. They used the 
little gummed hinges familiar to stamp col- 
lectors as wcll as our own redoubtable philate- 


lists. Under each was fastened one end of 
a narrow black cellophane ribbon; all the 
other ribbon ends centered at the spot on 
our map marking Santa Rosa. 


The letters we had received, some in Eng- 
lish, but many in the language of the coun- 
try, were mounted like the pictures, and 
hung with them, with the stamped envelope 
at the top, and the open letter just below. 
During the exhibition the letters created as 
much interest as the pictures. 


The exhibit itself was a success beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. For two 
days a stream of visitors passed through our 
school, exclaiming with delight over the work 
of the little foreign artists; reading the let- 
ters, and collecting in large groups around 
the big world map. The boys and girls of 
our school with shining, happy faces, con- 
ducted visitors from room to room, answer- 
ing questions and explaining things. 

The residents of our community who 
claimed a foreign land as their birthplace, 
crowded around the work of the children of 
their home-land, smiling and weeping over 
the happy memories the pictures brought to 
mind. The children of the world were look- 
ing down at us from the walls of our school. 


We reserved a portion of the wall space 
in each room, and on this was displayed art 
work done by our pupils. In most of the 
rooms we had children working on pictures, 
finger-painting, crayon-work, posters, etc. 

We had to revise our ideas about the 
creative work of little ones. It was a revela- 
tion to us the way those little children from 
Europe and Asia could draw figures. Encour- 
aged by the work of the foreign tots, we 
conducted lessons in figure drawing in our 
own class rooms, and found, to our astonish- 
ment, that our pupils could draw figures very 
well. We're planning to do a lot of that sort 
of work in our classes this coming year. 

We also learned a very valuable lesson in 
art from the elephants. When our little six- 
year-olds draw an elephant, it looks I’ke an 
enlarged mosquito, but when a little boy in 
India drew an elephant, that was another 
story! 


Wi: let the pictures hang on our walls 
for several weeks, and many of the neighbor- 
ing schools brought their classes to see them. 
Meanwhile our own pupils were having a 
most thrilling time! With pencil and paper 
they roamed through the rooms, picking out 
their favorite picture, and carefully copying 
down the name of the child who drew it, 
and the country from which the picture 
came. 

No one had to be urged to write letters 
now. Every child who could wr'te at all, was 
busy with a letter to the little artist whose 
picture most appealed to him. 


Most of the little far away friends an- 
swered the letters. Sometimes these letters 
were written in a foreign language, but we 
had learned not to be afraid of a strange 
speech. The barber on the corner could 
translate the Swedish letter. The high school 
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teachers told us what the communications 
from Middle Europe said, and one of our 
own dear teachers could help with the 
German. 


Our exhibit is over now and the beautiful 
pictures are on display in the de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco, but the 
shuttle of friendship which this exhibit set 
in motion, is sending a fine little thread of 
letters and kindly thoughts back and forth, 
back and forth across the world to our 
school, and from our school across the world. 


This is the story of how one small school 
conducted a peaceful invasion of 18 coun- 
tries, and won their active friendship by an 
earnest desire to be friendly. 


* * * 


Our Economic World, a study of the 
world’s natural resources, a large authorita- 
tive, and abundantly illustrated volume of 
600 pages with many maps and charts, by 
Dr. D. O. Kinsman, professor of economics, 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
is published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 
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WE GO TO CHURCH 


AN EVALUATION OF A FIELD TRIP 


Lois S. Johnson, Monterey 


During our unit of work in one of 
the Eighth Grades in Monterey, on the 
Beginnings -of California History in 
Monterey, we made many firsthand 
visits to places of interest, 


One of these field-trips was made to 
the Royal Presidio Chapel in Monterey 
and to the Mission San Carlos de Bor- 
romeo in Carmel. The pupils listened 
most attentively to the guides, taking 
notes as descriptions were given and 
observations made. 


The value of such an excursion is 
well brought out in the following re- 
port, written by one of the girls in the 
class as a language exercise upon our 
return to school. It well expresses the 
attitude of all the students: 


Visiting a Church and a Mission 
By Adeline Mignano, Age 14 


Ox. THURSDAY we took the morning 
to visit the San Carlos Church in Monterey 
and the Carmel Mission in Carmel Valley. 
We learned much more than we would 
have, had we only read about these places, 
and we enjoyed ourselves the while as well. 

The San Carlos Royal Presidio Church 
has been voted the best type of mission 
architecture for that period in which it was 
built, and its plans and specifications are to 
be kept in the Archives of the Department 
of the Interior in Washington, D. C. 


It is built of chalk-rock put together with 
a mortar made from powdered burned shells 
gathered from the beach, and not from 
adobe as many of the mission churches are. 
It was built ten years after Father Serra’s 


death. 


It is the only church of its time that has 
not been restored, although lights, windows, 
and pews have been added since it was first 
built. They were put in, in 1893, while the 
altar was added in 1894. The paintings on 
the walls were donated by the Viceroy of 
Mexico in 1880. The altar chairs, which 
are of beautiful teakwood, were brought 
from China to Mexico, and from there to 
the church in 1895. 

Father Casanova, who was responsible for 
most of these improvements, and who 
worked here for 25 years, is buried in front 
of the altar. The red altar light, which has 
been burning steadily since 1795, hangs 
above his grave. A number of figures in the 
church were brought from Mexico in 1880. 

In a museum room in the réctory next 
to the church, we saw a robe which had 


been brought from Peru for Father Serra, be- 
sides other vestments of his brought from 
Mexico. There, also, is a statue of one solid 
piece of wood, figures made of whalebone, 
and a large safe with eight locks and two 
large complicated keys brought to Monterey 
by the missionaries. A solid gold crown 
from Spain, candlesticks, a chalice, and other 
articles, used by Serra, stand in a glass 
case. 

Standing on each side of the front en- 
trance to the church are statues from 
Venice, now old and weatherbeaten. A beau- 
tiful grotto to the Lady of Lourdes is at the 
left of the entrance. 


At the back of the church we saw the 
remaining part of the old stump of the oak 
tree, under which Viscaino and Father Serra 
landed so many years ago. Then it grew 
near the Presidio, but was moved to the 
church yard after it had died. 


At Carmel the Mission there has been 
restored, the new tiled roof having only 
lately been built. Here in a side room, we 
were first shown a memorial to Father Serra 
made by Jo Mora, which shows the death 
of Serra. Vestments used by Serra and the 
other padres, brought from Spain and 
Mexico, are kept in glass cases. Many large 
paintings showing the early days hang on 
the walls. 

In the ‘church the five-foot-thick walls 
curve inward as they rise, forming an arch 
in the ceiling. There is only one original 
window casing left, the others having been 
added later. The floor was originally made 
of burnt tile and there were no pews. On 
the left side of the altar under a plain stone 
slab is buried Father Serra. Near his grave 
are other padres and governors. 


We were shown the room where the In- 
dians were laid before burial, the Ave Maria 
bell which rang the Angelus, the original 
Indian designs and inscriptions on the 
pottery the Indians used, and the 
stones with which they ground their flour. 
The guide told us that 5000 Indians in all 
had been baptized here, and that 3000 In- 
dians had been buried around the grounds. 


walls, 


Altogether we had a very enjoyable morn- 
ing and we learned many interesting facts 
which will help us in our studies. Above all 
we learned to appreciate more than ever the 
wonderful past Monterey has had, and all 
that we today owe those early people. 


Crazy Dog Curly, by Thomas Hinkle, 
published by William Morrow and Com- 
pany, is another good dog story by Dr. 
Hinkle who celebrates ten years in the front 
rank of writers about animals. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Who's Who In American Education, eighth 
edition (1937-1938), will be published in 
November by The Robert C. Cook Company, 
277 Broadway, New York City. Price of the 
volume is $8.00. 

This important and authoritative reference 
volume will comprise about 1,000 pages with 
8,000 biographical sketches and 2,000 indi- 
vidual portraits. California is very well rep- 
resented among the leaders in American edu- 


cation. 
* * & 


The Speeeh Arts 


Auce EVELYN CRAIG, Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles, wrote The 
Speech Arts, published in 1926 by The Mac- 
millan Company. Since that date this au- 
thoritative and widely-used text has been 
reprinted 11 times and now appears in a 
completely-revised edition. 

General features of the new edition are— 
local organization of subject-matter; through 
ground work in speech fundamentals; 
thorough treatment of the application of 
laws of speech. Special features are corre- 
lation with the work of the English class 
and usefulness as a manual in discussion, 
debating and dramatic clubs. 

The new edition has a new chapter on 
phonetics, new sets of speech topics, new 
lists of plays, new illustrations, and many 
other new features. 


Talks to Beginning Teachers of English, 
by Dorothy Dakin, State College of Wash- 
ington, is a substantial volume of nearly 500 
pages, published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. It is a practical guide and mentor and 
is of great service to the inexperienced 
teacher of English. 


a * BS 


Henry W. Wiens, president, C. T. A. 
Central Section Department of Classroom 
Teachers, is on leave of absence this school 
year from Reedley Junior College and High 
School and is teaching assistant in the 
political science department, University of 
California at Berkeley, where he is working 
toward a doctorate of philosophy. 


* 


Ernest Drury 


Aveter almost a quarter-century as a 
hotel executive in San Francisco, Ernest 
Drury has gone to Los Angeles to become 
resident manager of the largest hotel unit 
on the Pacific Coast. 

He assumes the resident managership of 
the two Rosslyn hotels, located on opposite 
sides of Los Angeles’ Fifth Street, and which 
have a total capacity of 1100 rooms. For the 
past seven years Drury has operated the 
Whitcomb and William Taylor hotels in 
San Francisco. 
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HONOR AWARDS 


SHANDON SCHOOL HONOR AWARD SYSTEM 


William A. Connolly, Principal, Shandon Union Elementary School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


“It is with great pleasure that I pre- 
sent these awards to these children in 
recognition of their outstanding ability 
in scholarship, physical education, and 
social development and citizenship.” 


With these words Miss Ethel Higgins 
ended our first year under our honor 
award system. This system was an ex- 
periment in an attempt to better the 
citizenship of our school, to motivate 
our physical education, and to aid 
scholastic growth. 


Our plan was worked out by a com- 
mittee of seventh and eighth graders 
and their teachers. It was agreed that 
there was a need to develop a better 
spirit of cooperation between children 
and teachers and to develop school spirit. 


A start was made by selecting three 
important phases of school life: educa- 
tional growth, physical growth, and 
social growth. The problem then was to 
take these rather vague terms and clas- 
sify them into parts that could be 
measured and recorded. 


Fifteen Selected Events 


Educational growth was measured 
first by a regulation honor point system 
on our A, B, C grades. When our 
method of reporting was changed from 
cards to an informal letter, the system 
was changed to the grouping of all the 
children into one of four groups, de- 
pending upon how well they were work- 
ing up to their abilities. 


Neilson and Cozens in their achieve- 


ment scales in physical education ac- 
tivities give a series of events and a 
point-scale by which to measure achieve- 
ment. Fifteen of these events were se- 
lected for our plan. 

Social growth was hardest to measure. 
It was decided that any activity that 
gave an opportunity for individual in- 
itiative and the development of leader- 
ship was worthy of rating. So we in- 
cluded such things as participation in 
clubs, work on the school paper, work 
on committees, holding class offices, tak- 
ing part in entertainments, and in fact 
every type of extra-curricula activity. 

The original plan required a certain 
total of points in each of the three fields. 
As we progressed it was discovered that 
in order to reach the total of 1,000 points 
required for the award, a child must 
score well in every field, so that require- 
ment was dropped. 70% of our children 
met all requirements for the award, 
showing that it was well within the 
reach of all, yet still requiring effort to 
reach. 

We realize that we have many im- 
provements still to make, but we also 
are sure that we have taken a step in 
the right direction. The plan held the 
children’s interest for all of the six 
months it was in operation and helped 
greatly in improving the citizenship of 
the school. 

Our aim has been to develop indi- 
vidual leadership and initiative. We 
think that we have gone a long way in 
that direction. 





TEACHING HISTORY 


USING SCIENCE METHODS IN HISTORY 
Carl G. Winter, Elk Grove Union High School, Sacramento County 


Duane the study of modern times 
in my United States History courses, I 
found the use of the scientific problem 
method to be very helpful and stimulat- 
ing. 

The students obtained a clearer view 
of what the problem consisted and how 
the addition or subtraction of a factor 


would measurably influence the result. 

The method employed was: first, state 
the problem; second, give the facts; 
third, course of action that might be 
taken; and fourth, the results that any 
given course of action will produce. 

This may be made clearer where a 
specific example is used: 


I The Problem 
Should the War Debts be paid? 
II The Facts 


The cause of the debts 
The discussion of the debts by 
the U. S. and the countries ow- 
ing them 
The determination of the rate of 
interest and amount of annual 
payment 
How the debts were paid 
The depression and its effect on 
the payment of the debts 
The attitude of the countries 
owing the debts today. 
III The Course of Action 

1. Those owing us will never pay 

2. Those owing us will pay part of 
the debt 

3. Those owing us will pay all the 
debt but not the interest. 

IV Results 

If Course of Action 1. America 
will not loan any more 
If 2 


again 


or 3 America may loan 


If 4, America will-loan again. 


In employing this method only the prob- 
lem is given. The students supply all the 
rest of the data which is obtained by indi- 
vidual research. The average student will 
take an opinion as expressed in the sym- 
posium on War Debts, March 1937 issue of 
Current History, and be satisfied. Some stu- 
dents will be interested in comparing opin- 
ions and will try permutations of possible 
solutions. 

One student took the possibility that Eng- 
land would pay in manufactured iron 
products, and deduced from this that we 
would use her as an example of a country 
that pays her debts, and in case of war we 
would tend to be on her side. The manufac- 
tured articles sent by England would throw 
many industrial employees, who manufacture 
the same article, out of work. The farmer 
would benefit somewhat by lower taxes, but 
he would suffer because greater unemploy- 
ment would mean less possibility of selling 
his products. 


A Practical Method 


The scientific method with minor var- 
iations can be used for discussing many 
modern problems such as: “Should 
America join the League of Nations?” 
“Should the government manufacture 
all munitions?” etc. It is useful as it stirs 
interest in our modern social problems, 
shows the students that these problems 
can be attacked in the same manner that 
a chemistry or physics problem, but that 
there were many more factors involved 
and that the solution would come out 
entirely different when a small change 
was made in the “Course of Action.” 
Lastly, this method helped them to form 
more logical ways of thinking out prob- 
lems. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Gifts arrive in California from Japan in recognition of International Good-Will Day widely observed by the Junior Red Cross 


everywhere. The gifts filled 14 huge packing cases, one of which is seen at the side of Hanako Abe, standing with an arm 


about the shoulder of Carolyn Smith, at Pacific Area Headquarters of the Red Cross. The inscription in Japanese on the gifts 


also bears the English translation of “From Heart to Heart.” Plate courtesy of The Red Cross Courier, official publication of 


the American Red Cross. 
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EDUCATION WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE 


Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 


‘Bix opening of school in the aver- 
age American community is without 
doubt the most important event of the 
year. It is essentially a period of change 
and adjustment. The child, the family 
and the community begin to engage in 
new activities and to undertake new 
enterprises. The problems of individual 
growth, on the one hand, and social 
progress on the other, are inherent in 
the situation. It throws the whole list 
of the aims and objectives of our civili- 
zation into bold outline while it reduces 
the ennobling aspirations and idealistic 
concepts of our people to a systematic 
plan of procedure. 


It is a time when the spirit of adven- 
ture reaches its highest level of expres- 
sion because the processes of mental and 
spiritual development begin to unfold 
under the stimulus of institutional guid- 
ance. Personal interactions of a wide 
variety begin to fuse in the program of 
shared experience. Children with family 
backgrounds ranging from extreme pov- 
erty to extensive wealth play and work 
together in the common activities of 
modern education. Unlike their intro- 
duction to every other organization or 
institution, they are here assigned to a 
building or room unreservedly their own. 
It was planned and built for them: or 
at least it should have been. They 
quickly learn to abandon hindering 





habits at the threshold of the public 
school. They begin to think of their dif- 
ferences horizontally rather than verti- 
cally. In such an environment, the child, 
regardless of race, color or creed, soon 
feels free to make his individual con- 
tribution to the group as a whole. 
Into this workshop and playhouse 
of American children comes the certifi- 
cated teacher under the supervision and 


Honorable Walter F. Dexter, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





with the authority of the state. In all 
probability, she is a college or university 
graduate. The importance of her work, 
the honor of her position and the dig- 
nity of her profession quickly give her 
a place of leadership in local affairs. 
She is granted the privilege of spending 
at least five hours a day informing, di- 
recting and inspiring the members of 
her class or classes. In spite of the fact 
that these children or young people are 
expected to mingle on equal terms for 
a period of several months, she has no 
thought of achieving the result of fash- 
ioning identical personalities. Democ- 
racy does not demand this of her. It 
does not even require that she teach 
them that they must live in a nation of 
common habits, classified customs and 
unified cultures, but in a republic sur- 
charged with the spirit of human broth- 
erhood made possible through differen- 
tiation of methods and functions. 

The teacher who assumes this respon- 
sibility cannot, because of the nature of 
the circumstances, be prejudiced in her 
philosophy of life. Her interests must 
be wide and inclusive, her sympathies 
deep and enduring and her ideals high 
and commanding. She naturally thinks 
in terms of fundamental values and ulti- 
mate possibilities. 

Emerson must have been considering 
such a person when he said, “To the 
poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, 
all things are friendly and sacred, all 
events profitable, all days holy, all men 
divine. For the eye is fastened on the 
life and slights the circumstance.” 

In short, the educator of recognized 
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ability is always tolerant. But paradoxi- 
cal as it may at first appear, she is 
pointedly prejudiced—toward insincer- 
ity and dishonesty. And yet by virtue 
of this fact, she is without prejudice 
and so is education. 


* * * 


Roundabout of Books, now in its second 
year, is an excellent annotated guide to 
children’s reading, published by California 
Library Association Section for Work with 
Boys and Girls. The committee this year 
comprises Mrs. Constance Mitchell, chair- 
man, Oakland Free Library; Jessie Boyd, 
University of California; Leone Garvey, 
Berkeley Public Library; Margaret V. Gird- 
ner, Galileo High School. 

Roundabout of Books is of great prac- 
tical service to teachers as well as librarians. 
Subscription price, 50 cents. 


Geographie Bulletins 


Nationa Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that publi- 
cation of its illustrated news bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 
These bulletins are issued weekly, 5 bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for 30 weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of geo- 
graphic information that pours daily into 
The Society's headquarters from every part 
of the world. They are obtainable only by 
teachers, librarians, college and normal 
students. Each application should be accom- 
panied by 25 cents to cover mailing cost. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ellen Hodges-Howard of Boulder 
Creek, Santa Cruz County, is doing note- 
worthy work in the field of nature-study and 
elementary science. She inculcat-s the spirit 
of reverence and joyous appreciat‘on of the 
child’s nature environment. Like the great 
teacher, Liberty Hyde Bailey, she believes 
“that which is first worth knowing is that 
which is nearest at hand.” 

Mrs. Hodges-Howard and Mignon Har- 
mon of Oakland Public Schools are prepared 
to write, adapt, arrange or revise any pre- 
primer, introductory or supplementary book 
for any series of primary books which does 
not now provide abundant, easy, understand- 
able and enjoyable material for the first 
grade. 

* * # 


Elementary Principals 


Cauirornia Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association Bay Section bulletin de- 
scribes the interesting annual meeting re- 
cently held in Oakland; State Superintend- 


ent Walter Dexter was the principal speaker. 
There were demonstrations of the develop- 
ment of special interests and abilities of ele- 


mentary school children. 


Harcourt Brace and Company have pub- 
lished the Discovery Series, specifically for 
slow readers. Adventure Bound, grade 9, 
New Horizons, grade 10, are now followed 
by Champions for grades 11 and 12. Slow 
readers find in these 24 biographies material 
which they can enjoy with a feeling of 
accomplishment. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


World Book Company has brought out a 
notable and excellent new edition of Modern 
School Arithmetic by Clark-Otis-Hatton, in 
3-book and 6-book editions. This series is 
continued, for upper and secondary grades, 
by the comprehensive Modern School Mathe- 
matics; also published by World Book Com- 
pany. 





THE DETROIT MEETING 


Frank A. Henderson, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Ana; retiring 
N. E. A. State Director of California 


PR Ariowat Education Association 
Convention at Detroit closed its business 
Friday, July 2, with a recommendation 
that next summer's conference should be 
held in New York City. That city will 
be called upon to do exceedingly well 
if it equals the record of Detroit for 
convenience and for cordial hospitality. 


In common with the other state head- 
quarters, the California Headquarters 
was provided from the first day with 
hosts and hostesses from the Detroit 
City Schools. They proved themselves 
charming in this capacity, and many 
friendships were formed with our hosts. 

The city is possessed of a very excel- 
lent convention hall in the great Ma- 
sonic Temple, with ample auditoriums 
and an abundance of auxiliary meeting 
places, all under one roof. Hotels were 
convenient and satisfactory. Statler was 


Helen Holt, N. E. A. State Director 
for California 








headquarters for most of the state dele- 
gations, and conferences were thus con- 
venient. 


The California delegation, true to custom, 
started off with the traditional California 
Breakfast. The outlook seemed to lack 
prom‘se, but on Monday morning 210 Cali- 
fornians and their guests gathered round for 
this function. Many of our old friends were 
present and brought greetings; first, our 
host, Superintendent Frank Cody, who of- 
fered a characteristic two-minute greeting, 
welcoming us to Detroit and wishing us a 
“Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year”; 
from the official list, President O. C. Pratt, 
Willard Givens, Charl Williams, and others 
from the headquarters office; and from north 
and south, east and west, Florence Hale, 
Willis Sutton, Cameron Beck, President 
Glenn; and others from the Michigan and 
Detroit Teachers Association. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to those offi- 
cials from the San Francisco Convention and 
Tourist Bureau who were present to aid in 
directing the 1939 convention to San Fran- 
cisco. 

California Delegation business session, im- 
mediately following the breakfast, elected 
the following officers for next year: 


State N. E. A. Director, to succeed 
the writer—Helen Holt of Alameda. 


Member Resolution Committee — 
Mary Frick, Los Angeles. 


Member Necrology Committee — 
A. S. Colton, Oakland. 


They also nominated for a member of 
Editorial Board of N. E. A. Proceedings, 
John Allan Smith, Los Angeles, and for 
Vice-President, Evlyn Chasteen of Oak- 
land. Both were elected in the final ballot. 


The suggestion was heard from many 
quarters that the California Breakfast should 
devote itself perhaps not less to the social 
delights of this annual get together, but 
should reserve much more time to the busi- 
ness of the morning and to discussion and 
clarification of the matters to come before 
the Delegate Assembly. Many of the dele- 
gates are attending their first convention and 


(Please turn to Page 43) 
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Johnson Publishing Company, with head- 
quarters at 8-10 South Fifth Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, have recently published in- 
teresting new books in the fields of talking 
pictures, safe driving, the use of radio in 
school, books on radio for children, the 
story of our government and workbooks in 
social studies. 


California teachers interested in any of 
these offerings may obtain detailed infor- 
mation by addressing the Company. 


National Book Week 


BReavinc— ite Magic Highway to Ad- 
venture is to be the theme of exhibits and 
1937 Book Week, 
nationally observed from November 14 to 
20. The Week has been on school calendars 
ever since 1919 and public libraries, book- 
shops, teachers’ colleges and many organi- 
zations concerned with child welfare take 
part in community observances each year. 


programs during the 


Many phases of classroom work may be 
linked with plans for Book Week. Reports 
of class projects and assembly programs suc- 
cessfully worked out in the schools in for- 
mer observances of the Week are given in 
the new Book Week Bulletin, along with 
suggestions for 1937 events interpreting the 
“magic highway” theme. A poster in color 
will be ready for distribution early in Sep- 
tember. Requests for the poster and bulletin 
should be forwarded to Book Week Head- 
quarters, National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, ac- 
companied by a 25-cent service fee. 


World Book Company has published 
Mathematics in Life by Schorling and Clark, 
an easy general text enabling the slow high 
school student to profit by the practical and 
cultural training of mathematics with ma- 
terial and method geared to his interests and 
abilities. It is planned specifically for dull 
normal students and provides for the lowest 
third of the average class. 


Scott, Foresman and Company have pub- 
lished Book 1, Standard Service Series, en- 
titled Mathematics and Life, by Ruch, Knight 
and Studebaker; first unit of a three-book 
series for junior high school grades. Con- 
tent of this text is identical with Study 
Arithmetics, Grade 7. 


The viewpoint is consistently that of 
social mathematics, unifying subject matter 
from all branches of mathematics that are 
related to a given social situation. The out- 
look also may be well described as that of 
consumer mathematics. 

This text completes an eight-year inte- 
grated arithmetic-program, Number Stories 
series for primary grades and Study Arith- 
metic series for middle grades. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix 52nd Session of the California State Legislature was good to the schools. 
Most of the members of both houses were friendly to most of the proposals made 
by California Teachers Association and were responsive to our appeals to defeat 


adverse legislation. 


The Senate Committee on Education (Edward H. Tickle of Carmel, chairman), 
and the Assembly Committee on Education (John Gee Clark of Long Beach, 
chairman) gave fair and friendly consideration to the various proposals affecting 


education. 


Governor Frank F. Merriam and Lieutenant Governor George J. Hatfield again 
demonstrated their wholehearted interest in the welfare of California boys and 


girls. 


The State Department of Education and California Teachers Association 
worked in unity throughout the session. Each assisted the other in furthering im- 


portant bills. 


The State Department was responsible for rewriting the State teacher retirement 
law. Few changes in the basic principles of the law were made. It is hoped that 
the administration of the system will be facilitated by the new law. 


About 400 bills affecting the public schools were introduced. Of these, approxi- 
mately 100 were passed by both houses of the Legislature. About 60 of the 100 
received the Governor’s approval and have become law. 


Tenure was not materially changed. Efforts to abolish or radically alter the 


law were not effective. 


1. Constitutional guarantees for Public Education have been re-affirmed. 


2. An over-all tax rate which favors elementary schools was enacted. 
3 


A minimum salary law for teachers was enacted. 


4. Twelve-month salary schedules for certificated workers may be set up under 


the provisions of a new State law. 


5. Local retirement systems may now be legally established by vote of the 


residents of a school district. 





In Memoriam 


Marjorie M. Sutherland, 45, vice princi- 
pal and dean of girls, Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno. Born in San Francisco, she taught 
in Fresno County for many years. For two 
years she was dean of women at Fresne 
State College Summer School at Huntington 
Lake. She was a graduate of the University 
of California. 


Edward J. Dupuy, veteran San Francisco 
schoolman and for many years teacher of 
French and public speaking at Girls High 
School. He was a founder of Federation of 
Municipal Employees and life member of 
California Teachers Association. 

Mr. Dupuy was a native of San Fran- 
cisco and 71 years of age at the time of 
his passing. When but 4 years old his par- 
ents took him to France where he was edu- 
cated. 


Henry G. Clement, age 58, principal Red- 
lands high school 1909-1918, city superin- 
tendent of schools, Redlands, 1918 to last 


During his administration he had 
charge of the expenditure of more than 
one million dollars for new school build- 
ings. At one time he was a member of the 
Board of Directors, California Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Sue L. Fratis, principal, Fruitvale 
School, Oakland. 


Harry W. Dahleen, vice-principal and 
dean of boys, High School of Commerce, 


San Francisco. 


year. 


Dr. Clarence J. DuFour, vice-president 
and dean of the College of History, San 
Francisco State College. 

Neil F. Smith, physical education instruc- 
tor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Oakland. 

Mrs. Lillian B. Schuette, physical educa- 
tion instructor, Roosevelt High School, Oak- 
land. 

Elizabeth 


school 


Oakland 


years ago, 


Sherman, veteran 


teacher retired several 


passed away this summer. 


METHODS FOR MEXICANS 


INFORMAL METHOD VS. TEXTBOOK METHOD FOR 
MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Inez Petterson and Hazel Johnson, Lincoln School, Santa Barbara 


6 ice economy and efficiency are 
the cornerstones of modern civilization, 
we determined to check on our methods 
of teaching reading for these same fac- 
tors. We wanted to know whether the 
Informal Method of teaching reading 
(based upon centers of interest in the 
classroom), or the Textbook Method, 
offered more opportunities for time- 
saving and motivation of learning to 
read. We also wanted to know how 
readymade materials compared with 
children-prepared charts. 


Description of Groups 
The children tested were from transi 
tion groups 1D and 1C, ranging in ages 
from 6 to 7!4 years. They were all 
Spanish-speaking. Many visits to these 
homes indicated a lack of cultural and 
social background. Economic insecurity 
haunted these children. In cases where 
the father had employment, his status 
was low, usually that of a W. P. A. 
worker receiving approximately $48 per 
month. Most of the parents were Mexi 
can-born. Some could neither read nor 
write. Few had attended public schools. 
In many cases the father was alcoholic 
or the home was divided. Added to 
these liabilities, many of the children 
were in ill health, and were absent 

from school much of the time. 


The Presentation 

The textbooks used were The Little 
Road’ and Tom’s Trip.’ Charts based 
on The Little Road were printed on 
tagboard, and then in front of the chil- 
dren were broken up into sentences, 
phrases, and lastly, words. The ready- 
made charts, and phrase and word 
cards were used in connection with 
Tom’s Trip. Accepted modes of for- 
malized study and drill were closely fol- 
lowed. A large part of the seatwork was 
based directly on materials taken from 
the textbooks. 

The cooperative charts grew out of a 
succession of normal experiences shared 


1. THE LITTLE ROAD . . The Highway to Read- 
ing Series by Helen Heffernan, Lillian Bray Hill, 
Jane M. Ward. Lyons and Carnahan. 

2. TOM’S TRIP . . The Unit Activity Series by 
Nila Banton Smith. Silver, Burdett. 


by the children. These experiences were 
of two types: those linked with the 
unit in process of development, and 
those based on some happy incident 
which served to arouse the children’s 
interest. Such stories were composed 
and illustrated by the children, and 
were read purely for pleasure. While a 
few words were found to be common to 
both basic word-lists, the cooperative 
charts utilized the children’s speaking 
vocabulary. This facilitated the presen- 
tation of many new words not included 
in the pre-primer list. 

Drill was much more informal and 
natural on the cooperative charts. It 
was found that certain words tended 
to repeat themselves in succeeding 
stories. Of course the charts were re- 
read at varying intervals of time. Also 
some seatwork was used to maintain 
and establish the cooperative chart vo- 
cabulary. 

Testing 

The tests were very simple. We made 
two lists of words: one from the chil- 
dren’s cooperative charts, and one from 
the pre-primer in use at the time. The 
children were tested individually on the 
lists. Not all of the children were tested 
because some had not acquired reading 
readiness. Out of both groups, 34 chil- 
dren were tested. 

Seventeen children of the 1D group, 
having acquired reading readiness only 
8 weeks before, were tested on the basic 
vocabulary of The Little Road. Out of 
50 words, the average word recognition 
by each child was 24, with the range 


Teehnieal Drawing 


Mi acumtan COMPANY has pub: 
lished Technical Drawing for High Schools, 
a series of two workbooks providing indis- 
pensable materials for junior or senior high 
school use. Authors are Williams and Spen- 
cer, of Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


The workbooks are independent of any 
specific textbook and may be used with ex- 
cellent results to supplement any standard 
text. Four standard technical drawing text- 
books, now in widespread use, are constantly 
reterred to throughout both books. 
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from 8 to 37 words. A Market Unit 
was the means of presenting a prac- 
tically new vocabulary of 88 words to 
the same children, and in three weeks, 
the children averaged 12 words per 
child. The range was from 2 to 27 
words. 

Seventeen children of the 1C group 
averaged 49 words out of the 84 words 
contained in the basic vocabulary of 
Tom’s Trip. The range was from 33 
to 76 words. Children’s cooperative 
charts based on a Train Unit, running 
for approximately the 8 weeks needed 
to complete the pre-primer, offered op- 
portunity for the presentation of 189 
words. The children averaged 116 
words, and the range was from 90 to 
141 words. 


Factors Influencing the Testing 


The scores would have been much higher 
had the words in the test been presented 
in sentences rather than in isolation. More- 
over, basic vocabulary words from the pre- 
primers had had the advantage of. being 
studied in formal drill situations. On the 
other hand, many of the words in the charts 
had not been separated from content nor 
seen off the charts. Also there was a slight 
loss in word recognition on the cooperative 
chart list, due to the fact that these words 
had always been seen in manuscript writing, 
whereas the test was presented in the printed 
form. As far as the scoring was concerned, 
no leading questions were asked by the 
teacher, and no half credit was given. 


Summary 


In spite of all these factors, which ap- 
parently should have brought the informal 
chart method of teaching reading into im- 
mediate disrepute, we found that the chil- 
dren averaged a higher score on words pre- 
sented in cooperative charts than was pos- 
sible with pre-primers and the formalized 
aids to learning. 

In general, we concluded that in the in- 
formal chart method, the opportunities for 
presenting more related words are greater, 
comprehension is positively assured, and 
learning takes place without the 
struggle. 

Most important of all, interest on the 
part of the children which grows out of the 
unit-activity work, secures for the teacher 
the needed enthusiasm to make reading a 
bright spot in the day's program. 


usual 


* * * 


Congratulations, a brochure for mothers, 
has recently appeared; published at 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, by 
Daniel Hill Sangster. 

This new brochure, with beautiful typo- 
graphy and attractive illustrations, features 
material of special interest to mothers. It is 
highgrade in every respect. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUET 


Martha R. Stavely, Vice-Principal, Valencia High School, Placentia, Orange County 


Be epucen budgets and limited 
resources do not necessarily limit the 
effectiveness of high school parties. In 
fact they sometimes cause greater enjoy- 
ment through forcing group participa- 
tion as the members of the junior class 
at Valencia High School discovered last 
year. The following plans for a Junior- 
Senior Banquet were carried out on a 
budget of $1.25 per junior, one dollar 
of which was earned by the class. This 
is how they did it. 

Since the seniors were graduating in 
caps and gowns for the first time, the 
mortarboard motif was chosen as the 
theme of the banquet with the senior 
colors, blue and white, for the color 
scheme. Decorations centered around a 
giant world made of a ball of green 
vines on which sweet william indicated 
the various continents. This was sus- 
pended from the ceiling in front of the 
speakers table with two pipe-cleaner 
figures, representing a senior boy and 
girl in grey crepe paper robes, standing 
hand in hand on top of the world. 

Other cap and gown figures were 
placed at intervals up and down the 
center of the tables where a pathway 
of honeysuckle had been made for them. 
Bouquets of white snapdragons and 
blue delphinium and of calla lilies whose 
centers had been sprayed with blue 
paint, were placed at vantage points 
throughout the hall. 

The favors, which were made by 
three juniors in the art department, 
combined nut-cups, programs, and 
place-cards. The nut-cups were painted 
to represent the faces of individual 





seniors and were covered with grey 
mortarboards with blue and white tas- 
sels. 


Programs were mimeographed on 
white parchment with blue ink from a 
specially prepared stencil cut by an- 
other art student. These were rolled to 
imitate diplomas and tied to the base of 
the nut-cups with blue and white rib- 
bons. Names written on the outside of 
the scroll served as place cards. 


made their own 
aprons from white crepe paper and 
wore imitation mortarboards cut from 
white cardboard and tied on with blue 
ribbons. The cardboard squares were 
about 8 by 8 inches, with slits in op- 
posite corners to allow the ribbon to 
pass through. The entire cost for these 


costumes and the decorations and favors 


The waitresses 


was only 7 cents per person. 


In keeping with the theme of the 
evening, the program presented various 
phases of life in the school and was in- 
terrupted at frequent intervals by 
original songs about prominent seniors 
and faculty members. These songs had 
been written by the juniors as a regular 
English assignment, the best of them 
being chosen by the program committee 
for performance. Those about people 
who appeared on the program were 
sung without announcement when the 
subject arose to give a toast. Others 
were sung by the trio at intervals dur- 
ing the dinner and the program. 

A typical example was “Polly Wolly 
Doodle” which proved a popular tune 
for the Junior poets and produced six 
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or eight verses about individual Seniors 
with the following refrain: 


Fare thee well; fare thee well; 

Fare thee well, ye Seniors gay. 
Soon you'll go to Santa Ana 

For to seek your fortuana 

Saying, ‘‘Please give us a job today.” 


The rest of the program consisted of 
short toasts and a series of numbers 
representing the various departments of 
a high school. Physical education was 
represented by a group of tap dances 
in costume; English, by two readings in 
dialect; history by reminiscences by 
seniors; and so forth. The program 
ended with a clever toast to the Seniors 
in rhyme, a response by the senior class 
president, and the singing of the Alma 
Mater. 


Officers of Los Angeles Kindergarten Club 
are: Grace Lacey Bowe, president; Callie A. 
Gregg, vice-president; Mary C. Darr, second 
vice-president; Flossie Cole Miller, recording 
secretary; Sylvia Wood, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ethel Woodbury, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters are at 300 Trinity Auditorium Building, 
847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 


White and Gold 


S&S NI0rs of the 9 high schools, Siskiyou 
Union High School District, of which Jere 
E. Hurley of Yreka is superintendent, pub- 
lish a particularly beautiful annual, “The 
White and Gold.” The schools comprise 
Butte Valley, Fort Jones, Happy Camp, Mc- 
Cloud, Mount Shasta, Tennant, Tule Lake, 
Weed and Yreka. 

Particularly interesting is the beautiful log- 
cabin high school building nestled in the pine 
forest at Happy Camp. The 1937 issue of 
White and Gold is beautifully printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated and handsomely bound. It 
is a credit in every way to the splendid young 
people in one of California's most picturesque 
counties. 











C. T. A. Presidents were portrayed in our issue of May, 1937, page 19. Below are shown the six Section Secretaries, left to right: 






Earl G. Gridley, Bay; Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Northern; H. W. Pat “~'lv, Central; Shirley A. Perry, North Coast; T. S. MacQuiddy, 


Central Coast; F. L. Thurston, Southern 





RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 


Amy Westcott McKee, Ventura County Music Supervisor, Ventura 


Wentura County’s music policy 
is to adapt the program to the situation. 
This leads to many varieties of work. 
In two one-room schools where there 
are changing and inaccurate voices, 
group piano lessons are given by the 
teacher, not neglecting, however, the 
singing in the lower grades. Another 
one-room school gave group piano les- 
sons for three years, until all but one 
or two of 12 pupils could play well. 


In a two-room school where there are 
a large number of inaccurate-eared chil- 
dren, grades 5 to 8 are concentrating 
on the melody band, orchestrating the 
pieces which three of the girls learn 
in their private piano lessons. The 
primary room joins in with the toy or- 
chestra instruments, and on orchestra 
days, the hegira from playground to 
music room could safely be marked ac- 
celerando. On Thursdays, the primary 
group joins the upper grades in listen- 
ing to the Standard School Broadcast. 


As the upper grade children of this school 
are not so interested in singing, they are 
integrating their music with the study of the 
United States by reporting on modern com- 
posers. The number of radio reports, pic 
tures and clippings brought in by the chil 
dren indicates that interest is running high. 


A word of explanation regarding the 
melody band: a need was felt to bridge the 
gap between the toy orchestra and the 
junior high school orchestra, and also to 
teach the children accurate sight reading, so 
a melody band was organized in a two-room 


school, using instruments requiring little 
playing skill, plus those on which children 
are learning to play outside of school. Uku- 
leles, guitars, zithers, psalteries, accordions, 


Buckhorn Rhythm Band, Buckhorn School (2 rooms) Ventura County 


fluteolets, harmonicas, marimba bells, xylo 
phones, carillon, drum, and the toy orchestra 
instruments are used. 


Of all instruments, the marimba bells and 
the fluteolets seem to be the favorites. The 
latter is a fife designed by George Rushford 
of Duluth. It has a clear, mellow tone, and 
is fingered like the flute and clarinet. 


The first year music for this band is very 
simple, being all in the key of C. Children 
who can play the piano are used for ac- 
companists. Instruction in directing is given 
to those who wish to conduct. This band 
has been so successful that 5 other bands 
have been started in the county. 


To take advantage of the special talent: 
of the teacher has always been our policy. 
We have one teacher who excels in drum- 
ming, so she has a drum corps instead of 1 
toy orchestra. This little group with its 
white uniforms, red capes and caps, has 
been on many programs in both Ventura 
and Santa Barbara Counties. This teacher 
has also passed on her whistling skill to the 
children. Another teacher is an expert on 
the harmonica, and has had a fine band of 
45 children for the past 5 years. They are 
uniformed in blue coats and caps with wh:te 
trousers for both boys and girls. There are 
now 5 beginning harmonica bands in thc 
county. 

Our glee clubs, of which there are 20, 
usually practice on school time. We have 
one vested a cappella choir of 60 voices. 
grades 4 to 8. 

While this choir docs not confine it-cl' 
entirely to sacred music, it was found that 
the children so enjoyed singing in three 


How a Rose 


arts such classics as, “Lo, 
Pp 


E’er Blooming!’ by Praetorius, and the 


“Largo” from “Xerxes,” that songs of this 
type have predominated. This choir has ap- 
peared in several churches in the county, 
and is already booked for other events in 
the near future. 

Because both children and parents enjoy 
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Stage setting by the pupils, for a musical 
pageant, Somis School (4 rooms) Ventura 
County 


them, we have continued the toy orchestras. 
Some of them have merged with the melody 
bands, but we still have 20, ranging in size 
from 10 to 85 children. Our largest band 
from a 6-room school has 85 members uni- 
formed in red and white. It has a repertory 
ranging from Disney's “Little Red Hen” to 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire.” It played at 
the Western School Music Conference in 
Pasadena, and appears on many local pro- 
grams. 


Oar most ovtstanding small orchestra is 
composed of 21 pupils uniformed in cerise 
and white gypsy costumes. The teacher is 
especially talented in arranging music and 
is also a fine pianist. In connection with 
their unit of work on the South, they did, 
“Juba,” by Nathaniel Dett, from the suite, 
“In the Bottoms”; ““Humoresque Negri,” by 
Homer Grunn; and, with a combination of 
singing, verse-choir, and band, “Shortnin’ 


Bread.” by Wolfe. 


The latest contribution of this small group 
was in connection with the study of modern 
transportation. It culminated in a very in- 
teresting program. The first part consisted 
of an original poem given in verse-choir on 
the evolution of the automobile. Next, a 
fifth grade boy gave a brief resume of the 
history of the gasoline motor. Then out 
came four children with cylindrical hat-boxes 
on their heads which were painted in silver 
and striped with magenta to represent piston 
rings, who announced, 


“We are the pistons. Our heads fit 
tightly into the cylinders. We are fastened 
to the crankshaft by a connecting-rod. When 


BUCKHORN 
RHYTHM BAND | 
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the motor is running, we turn the crank- 
shaft over and over.” 

Then four more children ran out, each 
taking his place on a low pedestal behind 
the pistons. They carried in each hand a 
valve made of a 6-inch circle of plywood 
nailed through the center to a 14-inch length 
of broomstick. The valve in one hand was 
enameled green to designate it as the in- 
take valve, the other was red to symbolize 
the exhaust. 

In rhythm to music, the four-cylinde: 
engine performed. The cylinders had fou: 
rhythmic movements each: fire, exhaust, in- 
take, compress. 

On “‘Fire,’’ counting silently to the music, the 
boy who represented a piston shined a small flash- 
light above his piston hat momentarily to signify 
the spark from the spark plug, then squatted to por- 
tray the firing and power stroke in that cylinder. His 
partner, who stood on the pedestal close above him 
holding a valve in each hand, kept the valves at 
shoulder height. 

On ‘‘Exhaust,’’ the piston counted ‘‘three-four’’ as 
he rose to an erect position. His partner's red ex- 
haust valve was raised high, symbolizing the release 
of burned gas vapors from the cylinder. 

On ‘“‘Intake,’’ counting silently, ‘‘five-six,’’ the 
piston again squatted while his partner above held 
high the green intake valve, signifying the drawing 
of gas into the cylinder. 

On ‘‘Compress,”’ the piston, counting, ‘‘seven- 
eight,’’ again became erect, while the valves above 
were held steady to represent the compression of the 
gas vapor. 

Throughout the rhythm, the cylinders al- 
ternated so that while number 1 would fire, 
number 4 would compress. Number 2 would 
intake, and number 3 would exhaust. This 
continued for 32 measures. 

Part three of the program presented the 
toy orchestra occupying the back of the 
stage, while in the center front, four chil- 
dren of grades one and two demonstrated 
what the well-dressed motorist wore in the 
year 1907. To the strains of “My Merry 
Oldsmobile,” a valet and maid assisted the 
motorist and his lady to don dusters, gog- 
gles, cap, driving gloves, hat and veil in the 
manner of 30 years ago. 

In addition to the usual toy orchestra in- 
struments, these children use a two-octave, 
bottle tuned with 


chromatic, xylophone 


colored water; a calliope—bottles of various 
sizes tuned with colored paraffin, one to a 
child, who blows across the top; a wooden 
starch box covered with screen, against 
which a wire scrub brush is rubbed; a gong 
made from a Ford brakeband; flowerpot 
tick-tocks; combs at times; a portable organ 
belonging to the teacher; and, the latest ad- 
dition, a real trumpet which one of the boys 
plays with a clear, ringing tone. 

This novelty band played at the Pasa- 
dena Music Conference two years ago, and 
has appeared at several of the local theaters, 
many service clubs and high schools, and 
has an annual invitation to play over KFI. 


Tu administration is stressing the ac- 
tivity program in the rural schools, so, where 
possible, music is integrated with the social 
studies. The experiment was tried in § 
schools of emphasizing music in a regular 
unit of work. “Germany, Land of Legend 
and Romance” and “The Story of Milk 
From Cow to Customer” were particularly 
successful, so were mimeographed and bound 
by the county office. 

The latter was tried in a two-room schoo! 
as a unit of work that does not lend itself 
readily to music integration. The repertory 
of songs, records, piano selections, was not 
large, so the children composed songs and 
dances to fit a play they had written, “The 
Farmer Learns to Farm.” The result was 6 
original songs, a whistling solo, and many 
dances. The solo and songs were particu- 
larly tuneful, due, no doubt, to the large 
number of selections which the children had 
talented 
teacher. There was considerable research. 
For instance, the class felt that Eugene, who 
whistled well, should have a whistling solo. 
He wanted to create it himself, so asked 
the teacher to play different selections. Of 
the five played, he chose Dvorak’s ““Humor- 
esque’ as his pattern. He whistled his 
melody, and the teacher wrote it down for 
him. 

Another unit worked out in this county 
was the “Evolution of the Wind Instru- 


orchestrated, and also to their 


Pleasant Valley A Capella Choir, Camarillo, Ventura County 








Harmonica Band, Mound School (4 rooms) 
Ventura County 


ments,” in which their growth was traced 
from the “Pipes of Pan” and the oxhorn to 
the modern wind section of the orchestra. 
This also culminated in a delightful play 
with original songs, folk songs, and dances. 

One of the phases of the music integrated 
program is the opportunity for dramatiza- 
tions and interpretative rhythms. Many of 
these have been worked out in our county. 
These are really ballets, stories told by 
dancing and pantomime, to which records 
or piano selections were adapted. No effort 
is made to use any formal steps, unless, 
of course, the children themselves wish to 
do so. The teacher is, apparently, a passive 
on-looker; but she frequently tosses a ques- 
tion into the conversational midst, which 
points up the discussion, and leads to a 
more definite outcome. Entrances, exits, 
climaxes, motion patterns, emotional regis- 
trations are all discussed by the children. 
Sometimes these are done in the classroom 
without thought of public performance; then 
again, the children will decide to perfect an 
interpretative rhythm for their parents and 
will go about it with all the vim of profes- 
sionals. 

Pluto and Persephone 


In studying Greece, the Sth and 6th grades 
of a 3-room school did an interpretative 
rhythm based on the myth of Pluto and 
Persephone. The 3rd and 4th grades, stimu- 
lated by having seen this, decided to do one 
also. They were studying trees, and, in con- 
nection with this unit read the story of “The 
Poplar Sisters” in which the myth of Apollo 
aed Phaeton and the chariot of the sun 
occurs. They first acted out the story, then 
15 records were listened to, before the final 
ones were chosen. Another 3-room school 
did “Pipes of Pan” and “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” 

A more abstract type of rhythm was 
that from a 2-room school. While one of 
the girls improvised upon the piano, a group 


t 


of 8th grade boys did an interpretation of 


the following poem written by Catherine 
Kelly, an 8th grade girl: 


Fire 


Fire, a thing powerful, horrible, 

Yet majestic in its momentary splendor. 
Leaving behind destruction and ruin 

For scores of years to come. 

Leaving behind it part of a nation 

Burned and blackened, 

To be built up again only after a struggle, 
And a waste of valuable years. 
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Ix a 5-room school, the Ist and 2nd 
grades were studying gardens, the 3rd and 
4th, stars. The two rooms combined and 
did a dramatization entitled, “A Day in the 
Garden.” The plot grew and grew until it 
included original songs, chants, dances, de- 
picting the influence of sun, moon, wind, 
rain, and stars upon flowers, trees, butterflies, 
crickets and other denizens of the garden. 
Search was made for existing songs and 
piano numbers for the dances. A local piano 
teacher graciously donated her services. Cos- 
tumes and stage set were designed, both very 
colorful. One of the fathers arranged special 
lighting for the occasion. The entire com- 
munity became interested. The toy orchestra 
instruments aided the pianist. Every child 
in the two rooms had a part and the per- 
formance was delightful. Later this was given 
at the annual Festival of School Arts. 


Obviously, with this type of program, no 
definite music outline can be sent out. For 
the singing, the State Series is followed. 
Aside from the 4 or 5 regular visits a year 
made by the supervisor, she goes on call. 
Mimeographed song and record lists, units 
of work from our schools, and also outside 
schools, are sent out to the teachers, as well 
as music reference books from the county 
library. Visiting days are planned, teachers 
being assigned to those county schools 
where the music is particularly good. One 
day was spent by the supervisor and 17 
teachers at Pasadena, observing a rehearsal 
of the Pasadena junior high boy choir under 
the direction of John Henry Lyons, and the 
interpretative and creative work in the ele- 
mentary grades, under the direction of Mrs. 


Lillian Mohr Fox. 


A Music Demonstration 


At various times, when a need is felt, a 
music demonstration day is held to familiar- 
ize new teachers with different types of 
work. The last one was held in connection 
with the Rural Teachers Association. The 
program consisted of an a cappella choir of 
60 voices, an interpretative rhythm, a lesson 
on creating songs by a 3rd and 4th grade, a 
lesson and finished number by a large har- 
monica band, and the first presentation of 
the melody band. 


Possibly the fundamentals such as sight- 
reading, key signatures, et cetera, may seem 
to be neglected. They are handled largely 
through the melody bands and creative work, 
for, if a child or class is writing an original 
song, the problem of key and time signa- 
tures, syllables, notes and their values, is 
bound to occur. A 3rd and 4th grade 
from a 3-room school has compiled a book 
of original melodies. Most of the verses are 
also original, but some are poems the chil- 
dren have brought in from outside sources 
proving that music is carrying over into 
daily life. 

Each year a week devoted 
to schol arts, sponsored by the county 
P.T.A. All schools of the county from the 
smallest one-room to the junior college, par- 
tictpate if they so desire. Music plays a 


there is 


prominent part on the program. The pur- 
pose of the festival is to acquaint the par- 
ents with what is going on in the schools, 
and also to enable teachers and pupils to 
see what other schools are doing. 

The county superintendent fosters an in- 
terest in music by having speakers on the 
subject and concerts at institute sessions; 
the supervisory staff contributes clippings, 
magazines, and a general attitude of help- 
fulness, and the teachers and children co- 
operate in so many delightful ways that the 
county music progresses with few disson- 
ances and no sour notes. 
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A Teacher Speaks 
Mildred Long, Pomona 


I HELPED my children plant a tree 
And we talked about its going to be 
Protection for birds and a shelter for man 
According to God the Creator's plan. 


I planted other seeds today 

In human soil and earnestly pray 

That the tree of truth may become again 
A living power and a refuge for men. 


Book rights reserved. 





KINDERGARTEN CENTURY 


ON TRIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Excerpts from a radio address, sponsorship of Prudence Penny’s Program, over KMTR, 
Los Angeles, by Marjorie S. Smith, Kindergarten Director, 
Sixth Avenue School, Los Angeles 


Cran fundamental principles 
are involved in the making of a success- 
ful cake, a loaf of bread, or a glass of 
jelly. In the light of modern equipped 
kitchens and scientific laboratories, the 
recipes of long ago have been changed 
to meet modern needs. 

With this in mind, your attention is 
called to a recipe that was given the world 
100 years ago, and has proven its worth 
for the making, good and happy citizen- 
ship. 

Friederich Froebel, a German educator 
was its originator. Instead of a kitchen for 
his experiment, he used the garden of his 
home, and gathered little children of Blank- 
enburg, Germany, about him and called this 
group “Kindergarten — Child’s Garten.” 

If we could turn back to the years of long 
ago, we should see Froebel in the little child 
world, bringing out, through story and song, 
the spirit of happiness. This inspired idea 
of Froebel’s for the intelligent guidance of 
little children, spread Germany 
throughout the world. For a century it has 
been demonstrated that the kindergarten is 
a worthy part of our educational system. 

In the light of modern classrooms, new 
equipment, and results of scientific research, 
the methods used in teaching kindergarten, 
have changed, but the principles and ideals 
upon which it was founded have stood the 


from 


trial for 100 years. The values of the kinder- 
garten have been so sound, and have stood 
the test so well, that they have becomé parts 
of the school program. 


These values are — the living and work- 
ing together of little children, in a harmoni- 
ous group; the sharing of materials, learning 
fair play and self control; encouragement in 
the spirit of generosity; respect for the 
rights and opinions of others; love of coun- 
try; ability to follow directions and to think 
and act independently; initiative, neatness, 
punctuality, thrift, courtesy, 
and good health. 

Opportunities are provided wherein a 
child may express his ideas through various 
means, as: large blocks, boxes, lumber, ham- 
mer, nails, drawing materials, cloth, clay. 

Muscular control and sense of rhythm 
are gained through creative games and 
dances. Play itself is the great medium 
through which Life’s fine 
learned. 


self-reliance 


lessons are 


The life of the community about them 
is carried out in kindergarten. The children 
re-create the home, the grocery store, barber- 
shop, post-office, library and other com- 
munity centers of interest. 

The kindergarten is a miniature child’< 
world in itself. 

So, Froebel, we honor this your 100th 
anniversary, and those who have followed 
in your footsteps. 





Horace MANN Centennial Poster, reproduced elsewhere in this issue, can 
be obtained from Allied Youth, National Educat‘on Association Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. W. Roy Breg, executive secretary of Allied Youth, is widely- 


known in California educational circles. 


Prices for the poster postpaid are: Single copy, 50 cents; two for 60 cents: 
five for $1.25; larger quantities at 20 cents each. The poster is 17 x 22 inches in 


two colors. See reproduction of poster on back cover. 
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Mrs. Wanda Holst, Program Chairman, and Clinton H. Kast, 
Principal, Gustine Elementary School, Merced County 


I Aims 
A. General 
1. To develop a greater interest and de- 
sire for good reading. 
2. To bring to life the characters already 
met in reading. 
B. Specific 
1. To help in overcoming self-conscious- 
ness. 
2. To develop cooperation among the 
children. 
3. To have each child develop ability of 
expression and feel himself useful. 
4. To aid the child in expressing his in- 
terpretation of his reading. 


II Procedure 


Each grade was given from two to three 
stories, appropriate for the grade, to be 
dramatized or “played.”’ The dramatization 
was not in the usual form. The most im- 





The White Rabbit and Alice; Dr. Doolittle; Young Fu; 
Scarecrow of Oz; Ramona; Anne of Green Gables 


portant characters of each story were chosen 
and a typical scene or conversation among 
these characters was presented. 

For example, Goldilocks stepped out of the 
book looking for the “bed that was just 
right." Upon finding it she went to sleep. 
Soon the Three Bears came in, grumbling 
over the upheaval of beds. Upon discovering 
Goldilocks asleep they frighten her — chas- 
ing her off the stage. 

The same idea was carried out for each 
story — some having conversational scenes 
and some pantomiming. 

After the scene was worked out for each 
story they were put together, one following 
the other through the torn page of a huge 
book. They were arranged, beginning with 
kindergarten and closing with the eighth. 

The book-frame was made by the manual 
training class. It was covered and decorated 
by several art students from the opportunity 
room. 


The unity of the program was brought 


BOOK REVIEW 


A BOOK REVIEW PROGRAM 


about by one talented 
youngster who worked out 
a dream-idea for the entire 
book-review. While wait- 
ing for Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve he drops 
asleep while the carolers 
are singing to him. In his dream he dis- 
covers the huge story-book. Upon opening 
it he finds it alive with a continuous stream 
of characters from the various stories. At the 
close he awakens to find he has been dream- 
ing. The carolers are still singing to him. 


III Subject Material 


A sampler of the child's literary world 
was worked into this program. There were 
50 characters besides the 30 carolers. To 
begin with the kindergarten and work 
through the eight grades there were: 


A. Kindergarten 
1. Mother Goose 
2. King and Queen of Hearts 
3. Mary Contrary 
4. Humpty Dumpty 
B. First Grade 
1. Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears 
2. Three Little Pigs 
3. Red Riding Hood and The 
Wolf 
C. Second Grade 
1. Black Sambo and the Tiger 
2. Jack and Jill 
3. Peter Rabbit and Mr. Mc- 
Gregor 
D. Third Grade 
1. Simple Simon 
2. King Cole and his Fiddlers 
Three 
3. Cinderella and her Two 
Sisters 
E. Fourth Grade 
1. Carolers 
F. Fifth Grade 
1. Alice in Wonderland 
2. Anne of Green Gables 
3. Scarecrow of Oz 


G. Sixth Grade 
1. Miles Standish, John 
Alden and Priscilla 
2. Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday 
3. Dr. Doolittle 
H. Seventh Grade 
1. Daniel Boone and Two 
Followers 
2. Little Women 
3. Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn 
I. Eighth Grade 
1. Ramona 
2. Eva, Topsy and Uncle 
Tom 
3. Young Fu 
4. Bible Scene of Mary and 
the Babe, followed by 
the Three Wise Men. 


IV _ Stage Setting 


The stage setting was 
that of a livingroom on 





The fourth grade carolers sing to our dreamer 


Christmas Eve, except for the large book 
(5 by 7 ft.) that was on one side. The 
book, however, was decorated in Christmas 
designs. The opposite side of the stage was 
balanced by a large Christmas tree. A fire- 
place, table, and chair completed the fur- 
nishings. 


V_ Costuming 


The costuming was taken care of in each 
of the respective grades. The upper grades 
had costume committees which took care 
of their costuming. In the lower grades, the 
teachers, with the parents’ help, did the 
costuming. 

VI Outcomes 


The climax of the book review took place 
at the Christmas Program before the student 
body, parents, P.T.A. members, and teachers. 

The completed program consisted of the 
book review, several orchestra numbers, 
piano ensemble, and last but not least, Santa 
Claus arrived with his surprise. 


VII Results 


The dramatization of the various book 
characters have undoubtedly stimulated rec- 
reational reading. Our school library records 
show that the circulation has grown 300% 
over last year. 

The program gave the smaller children 
particular satisfaction in participating in af- 
fairs with the older children. 

The program taught cooperation, self-re- 
liance, and the need of working with others. 


Mary and the Three Wise Men 








TEACHING LOAD 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHING LOAD 


Elisabeth Mathieu Spriggs, Education Chairman, Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 
and Member of A. T. O. Education Committee, Los Angeles 


ies survey of teacher-load made 
in 1936 through the Educational Com- 
mittee of Affiliated Teachers Organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles was revealing of 
course but not necessarily helpful. It 
is said that figures never lie but they 
surely often leave a false impression. 
For in this picture of the teacher-load, 
everything looks rather well except in 
isolated cases. The general view seems 
satisfactory, although there are many 
unhealthy blotches in this picture. 


The Educational Committee of Los 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Club, in 
compiling data from the returned ques- 
tionnaires, could plainly identify some 
unfairness in the distribution of gen- 
eral school duties. In certain schools a 
few teachers did most of the work aside 
from activities. In other 
schools yard-duty, the bete noire of ele- 
mentary teachers, was used as a disci- 
plinary measure for those teachers who 
had dared express themselves. It is a 
real joy, however, to say that such stu- 
pid injustice is far from general in 
practice. 


classroom 


The decrease of numbers in pupils 
would relieve but would never solve the 
basic problem which does not lie in 
pupil numbers. Our problem lies in the 
multiplicity of duties imposed on the 
teacher in the elementary school. The 
study of this phase of our work re- 
veals that “teacher-load” is an improper 
term. Our problem can be stated only 
in the term “teaching load” as it is 
borne by pupils as well as by teachers. 

There is housekeeping in every job. 
Teachers consider their clerical work 
in that class. Our various record-cards, 
registers, and notices are in the line of 
duty, but requisitions for school equip- 
ment and supplies surely does not be- 
long to this field. Seatwork should be 
supplied in large quantities to teachers 
in primary grades. The typing of their 
reading materials should be done by 


office help. 

Then there are meetings! Meetings 
for safety, thrift, visual aids, physical 
education, world friendship, to mention 
only a few. Evening after evening is 


consumed by attendance at one meet- 
ing or another, all compulsory! 

Hours of time are consumed in cre- 
ative work which, while optional, is 
desirable in all teachers and brings joy 
to the lives of many. There is exhibit 
material to prepare, pictures to mount, 
visitors to entertain, showcases to be 
arranged, hall to be decorated, et cetera. 


Nearly every teacher has one and 
often more of what are called “extra- 
curricular activities.” A few of these 
are: pupil-work to entertain monthly 
P. T. A. meetings, orchestra, glee clubs, 
play-day, May day, track-meets, pos- 
ture parades, girl scouts, woodcraft 
rangers, ad infinitum. 


And will wonders never cease, there 
is welfare work! Teachers take charge 
of free milk, distribute it, attend to the 
children who drink it, check the ac- 
counts; there are free lunches, car 
tickets, community chest, junior red 
cross, visits to homes of children, drives 
of many kinds calling for collections 
and all the work that entails. Often 
trips are made to the library and surely 
this is desirable. 


The list may be lengthened many 
times and still fail to include all in the 
daily field of academic work and social 
training. The mere mention of this 
resume leaves one breathless! Imagine 
the effect of the actual practice, not 
only on the teacher but on the pupil. 


The Modern Kindergarten 


Ix 1937, one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first kindergarten by Fried- 
rich Froebel, it is interesting to note that 
about 30% of all children in the United 
States may now enjoy the benefits of kinder- 
garten education. 

The Modern Kindergarten sets forth the 
educational implications of the materials, ac- 
tivities and procedures of the present-day 
kindergarten. It is highly informative for 
school administrators and parents, and offers 
valuable information and practical guidance 
to teachers in the field. Published by Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 36 pages, 
price 35 cents. 
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The learned and verbose may glibly 
assign many causes for this condition. 
Our schools are in some measure used 
as a dumping-ground for many new- 
fangled and untried ideas. To experi- 
ment with these impositions is left for 
the public school teacher and the ob- 
jects of the practice are our children. 

Progress would dictate some experi- 
mental work of course, but our children 
should not always be subjects for per- 
petual clinical investigations — not in 
the name of education. Surely the mere 
fact of newness does not lend quality 
or value to all things. 


Nor does the age-old use of some 
method prove its uselessness. Some of 
our finest educational habits and prac- 
tices have come down to us through 
the ages. They are even now glowing 
through use. After all, the elementary 
school exists as a place to educate 
children. It is not a field for educa- 
tional climbers. May we not consider 
children more and methods and° sub- 
jects less? Are not the children of para- 
mount importance? 


Probably as a result of uninhibited 
experimenting the greatly enlarged 
course-of-study appears. Many subjects 
have been added to the curriculum but 
not one has been removed. In conse- 
quence of this, more and more diversity 
of study is being required of the ele- 
mentary teacher, whose forces and 
energies are becoming so scattered and 
spread that the result for which she 
has been employed can not be achieved. 


Today the average elementary tea- 
cher must be expert in art, music, cer- 
amics, wood-carving, building, garden- 
ing, all fields of science, physical edu- 
cation, and the whole gamut of the 
ordinary academic subjects. The educa- 
tional clinicians are trying to make of 
her a jack-of-all-trades. Inevitably the 
result will follow that she will soon be 
master of none. The present condition 
is rapidly approaching the point that 
may prove to be the straw that will 
break the camel’s back. The children 
ultimately pay. 


Diversity of thinking and duties is 
pleasant and desirable. There is real joy 
in leading children into many fields of 
experience and exposing them to new 
things. But our actual condition is irra- 
tional. It is diversity gone to seed. Why 
can we not be fair and stop before the 
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overload reaches the breaking point? 

The teacher should be a most gracious 
person. She should be wise, tolerant, 
understanding and loving. The public 
rightly expects from her as high a 
standard of personal decorum and efhi- 
ciency as from a highly skilled and 
highly paid judge. 

To talk of training the whole child 
is a form of educational conceit as no 


one person nor one group can accom- 
plish that. 

Paul exhorted, “Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” The new 
school of activity wants to try all things 
and hold fast to everything. 

Let us not be blown about by every 
wind of educational theory but let us 
try many things and hold fast only that 
which is proved to be good. 





CREDO 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Gladys Lathers, Director White Oak Nursery School, Menlo Park, San Mateo County 


I BELIEVE fundamentally that the education of an individual is a continuous 


process, from infancy to the end of life. 


During adolescence and early adulthood, I would assiduously seek to develop 
all my powers of mind and body for the most effective living and enduring satis- 
faction. To accomplish my goal, I am aware that it requires a vital idealism, ex- 
pressed in purposeful living, and a steadfast faith in the ultimate outcome, Certain 
goals of attainment are essential to the realization of what it is to be “an educated 
person.” The following guideposts are suggested as a workable philosophy for 
guidance throughout all the years of one’s life: 


1. To secure a rich background of 
knowledge in the fields of history, literature, 
science, art, philosophy, that I may have a 
keener appreciation of the various forces 
which have shaped our present civilization, 
thus giving me a sense of at-homeness in 
the world. 


2. To constantly study human relation- 
ships and observe the forces at work which 
may be enlisted for cooperative endeavor. 


3. To develop satisfying leisure-time ac- 
tivities that I may be a well-rounded per- 
sonality, responsive to many facets of human 
interest. 


4. To make friends with many peoples 
ef many lands, that I may broaden my 
mental horizons and deepen my insight into 
the cultural influences of other races. 


5. To make daily concrete application 
of the laws of learning to my own work 
habits, that I may make full use of all my 
powers of mind and body for greater per- 
sonal satisfaction and increased service to 
my fellowmen. 


6. To maintain toward myself at all 
times, the critical attitude of emotional un- 
bias; of weighing facts and opinions; of 
sifting the relevant from the irrelevant; 
tolerant towards the views of those who 
differ from me; keenly aware that time and 
distance give perspective to many perplex- 
ing problems. 


7. To develop skill and genuine en- 
thusiasm in one or more fields of learning 


outside of my vocation, that I may possess 
resources within myself which will attract 
and hold the friendship of noble men and 
women in all walks of life, and thus add to 
the worthwhileness and graciousness of liv- 
ing. 


8. To align myself with worthy com- 
munity enterprises, that I may find imme- 
diate and acceptible expression for my as- 
pirations and my convictions. 


9. To be a vibrant exponent of my be- 
lief that the truest wisdom is that in which 
all knowledge is blended into a working 
philosophy of life, expressed in wholesome 
living and a consecration of talents to hu- 
man betterment. 


10. To always look upon the process of 
education as a great adventure, motivating 
and inspiring all I am or do, so that the 
passing of the years bring added zest and 
increased satisfaction. 


Recent Progress in Health Education is an 
admirable article by W. P. Shepard, M.D., 
F.A.P.H.A., assistant secretary and Pacific 
Coast welfare director, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, San Francisco, and pub- 
lished recently in American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, Vol. 27, No. 5. 

Dr. Shepard shows that health education 
of the public, in the schools, and in pro- 
fessional groups, is receiving increased 
emphasis. Recent advances in this field are 
along many fronts. 
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Dan H. White 


Neary 40 years of service as Solano 
County Superintendent of Schools, mark 
Dan H. White of Fairfield as a beloved and 
veteran California school worker. His faith- 
ful and efficient services were recently recog- 
nized when San Francisco State College 
awarded to him an honorary Bachelor of 
Education Degree. 

Educated in Petaluma public schools, he 
began teaching in 1887 in that vicinity. 
Then, after teaching in Sonoma County, in 
1889 he went to Solano County, first as 
principal, later becoming county superinten- 
dent. 

He has been an active worker in Califor- 
nia Teachers Association throughout his 
long professional career and is known 
throughout the state for his kindliness and 
Sagacity. 


Charles Bartlett Dyke, for the past 21 
years superintendent of schools, Millburn, 
New Jersey, has retired and will make his 
home in California. 

His boyhood was spent at Berea, Ohio. 
He came to California and received his 
A.B. degree from Stanford University. Later 
he attended Columbia University where he 
received the A.M. degree and the higher 
diploma for graduate and research work at 
Teacher’s College. For ten years he was 
executive secretary of New Jersey State 
Teachers Association. 


Encouragement 


Virgil E. Dickson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, in his weekly bulletin to teachers 


A POPULAR song which children like to 
sing refers to the cowboy's “home” as a 
place “where seldom is heard a discouraging 
word.’ How much more effective our influ- 
ence as teachers would be if the school 
“home™ of children could be described in 
the same way! 

The following quotation from “The Edu- 
cation of Children” by Alfred Adler points 
out the challenging opportunity of our pro- 
fession: 

“When a child is robbed of his faith in 
the future, the result is that he withdraws 
from reality and builds up a compensatory 
striving on the useless side of life. An edu 
cator’s most important task —one might 
almost say his holy duty—is to see to it that 
no child is discouraged at school, and that 
a child who enters school already discouraged 
regains his confidence in himself through his 
school and his teacher. No education is pos- 
sible except with children who look hopefully 


and joyfully upon the future.” 





“The highest service we can perform for 
others, is to help them to help themselves.” 
—Horace Mann. 
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THINKING BY OBSERVATION 


Thomas E. Walt, Teacher, Point Loma Junior-Senior High, San Diego 


I. knowledge is construed only as the 
acquisition, by each pupil, of factual in- 
formation in various fields, it is obvious 
that it should not be the object and pur- 
pose of education. 


An extensive knowledge of the world 
would be, of course, a valuable asset; 
but it would have liabilities as well. For 
instance, a collection of knowledge 
would have little value if a specific prob- 
lem was involved because, in a field of 
any breadth, the knowledge would be 
of too general a nature. 


Another liability in the possession of 
such a store of factual knowledge would 
be in that it would have to pertain to 
the past rather than the present and fu- 
ture because knowledge can only be 
factual by virtue of having been proven. 

Then, of course, if this collection of 
facts concerned only the developments 
of the past, and, inasmuch as the idea 
that history repeats itself is only a 
theory; the knowledge acquired would 
be practically useless in every-day life. 

Therefore, knowledge and education 
cannot be the same because education is 
not primarily interested in the past. The 
reason for this is the lack of proof that 
the facts of the past can be used to solve 
the problems of the present. And educa- 
tion differs from knowledge in that it 
is more interested in living in the present 
and preparing for the future. 


This sets a difficult problem because 
it necessitates preparation for the fu- 
ture even though no one is capable of 
predicating the needs of the future. 


The only solution to this situation 
would seem to be the determination of 
some method of progressive adaptation 
by which the child might be taught to 
cope with the situations as they arise. 


And it was probably something of 
this nature that Ernest Dimnet had in 
mind, in his Art of Thinking, when he 
wrote, “education is nothing if it is not 
the methodical creation of the habit of 
thinking.” 

The principal value of the modern 
techniques in educational method, such 
as projects, activities, fusion, and many 
others, is not merely in that it has made 
the facts more interesting; that facts 


learned through experiential training 
are an entirely new brand of facts from 
the old variety. 

The new movements are successful 
because they give the pupil a chance to 
observe the relationships between their 
actions and the laws of nature. Because 
the observation is personal, it is more 
easily remembered; and thus becomes a 
part of the child’s store of information 
concerning the world in which he is 
living. 

Thus he is placed in a situation where 
he is forced to observe, judge, reason, 
criticize, and imagine. In other words, 
he has to think. 

The ability to observe, on the part of 
the child, is his first activity in the 
process of thinking. This is not only 
true of the child but it is true of the en- 
tire evolution of thinking; for thinking 
originated from nothing more than “idle” 
curiosity concerning the environment in 
which early man found himself. From 
this, it might be inferred that by placing 
children in situations where they would 
be able to observe they would auto- 
matically begin to think. 


Specific Observation Essential 


But it isn’t quite as simple as that. 
In the first place, children must be 
taught to observe specifically rather 
than generally. There is considerable dif- 
ference between these two terms. 


For instance, it used to be that read- 
ing was taught by specific observation, 
that is, by learning first the letters that 
formed the words. Now methods have 
changed to teaching reading by general 
observation, that is, by teaching the 
form of the whole word rather than 


Horace Mann 


Horace MANN, Educational States- 
man, is a particularly significant and timely 
volume recently brought out by the Macmil- 
lan Company. The author, E. I. F. Williams, 


is nrofessor of education, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


This attractive book of 380 pages has nu- 
merous illustrations and admirably portrays 
the life of America’s great schoolman. 
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the letters of which it is composed. This 
might be the correct order for teaching 
reading, but it can hardly be for teach- 
ing thinking; for until specific observa- 
tion takes place, actual thinking cannot 
begin. 


An example of this might be taken 
from work in art or drawing. To the 
child who observes a flower casually be- 
fore drawing it, it seems little more 
than a blotch of color. It is when he at- 
tempts to reproduce it on paper that he 
realizes that this blotch of color has in- 
dividuality, that it has certain lines that 
are distinctive of that particular flower. 
Thus he has to observe the flower in a 
specific way, he has to think about that 
flower, and so, through observation and 


thought, his knowledge of flowers has defi- 
nitely increased. 


Nor only art, but all creative work is 
conducive to thinking because it necessi- 
tates observation on the part of the child. 
In drawing, the teaching of specific obser- 
vation can begin at a very early period be- 
cause only the simplest subjects are needed 
for practice. Creative writing is a little more 
difficult because it calls for a certain amount 
of language ability. 


And also, at this period, the teacher is 
called upon to see that the children have 
ideas. This is very easy to say, but where do 
ideas come from? Naturally, they arise from 
the things with which the children come in 
contact; the things gathered in by the vari- 
ous senses; things they have heard, seen, 
felt, or experienced in any way. 


There is another easy thing to say: Have 
the children write from their own experience. 
One hears the suggestion everywhere but, 
ordinarily, it is of little value because the 
child experiences in a very general way. But, 
if he can be taught to observe carefully as 
he experiences, then he will have plenty of 
ideas for prose or poetry writing. 


But there is opportunity for observation 
in the social sciences also, even though a 
good deal of it must be of a vicarious na- 
ture. All reading matter, when thoroughly 
understood, is vicarious experience. This, of 
course, provides one of the greatest sources 
of information on various subjects. But to 
attempt to force the child to absorb this in- 
formation for the purpose of utilizing it 
whenever he might need it, is not only use- 
less but a waste of time as well. 


There may be no doubt about the practical 
value of the material, but, unless the child 
is placed in a situation where he has a 
chance to utilize it on problems that seem 
worthwhile to him, the observation will be 
general and without the specific interest that 
is necessary before the information can be 
absorbed and assimilated. 


Then, how can the necessary interest 
be awakened? As an answer to this, we 
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might take the classic example of the phil- 
osopher, Socrates, surrounded by the young 
students in quest for knowledge. Why did 
he have such a magnetic influence on these 
young students? I daresay it was not to have 
their heads filled with his discourses on the 
facts of the universe. In the first place, he 
probably did not discourse, for it is said that 
he despised the useless display of knowledge. 
Probably they gathered about him because 
he was the one man who would listen to 
their ideas and offer simple guidance by 
questioning. Questioning? Yes. What is it 
if it is not the presentation of a problem for 
specific observation? To break into a field of 
general information with a question makes 
it necessary to stop suddenly and observe 
specifically a small portion. Then, careful 
observation takes place, an interest is created, 
and thinking begins. 


Good Queries Are Creative 


The value of questioning lies in the fact 
that it presents a certain problem for solu- 
tion. And good questioning is just as essen- 
tial to the teacher of creative work as to the 
teacher who has to employ materials of a 
vicarious nature. Questioning is the natural 
aid to observation, it is the teacher of ob- 
servation; and, as such, is a valuable aid in 
the teaching of thinking. 


W: need to teach children to observe 
more accurately; they must be taught to 
really see the things that surround them. 
Experiential training can only be valuable 
when the experience is made effective. If 
children can be trained to observe more effec- 
tively by creative methods, their future edu- 
cation will have an increased purpose and 
value. When they leave school, that educa- 
tion will continue because the school has 
taught them to think. And that is the great- 
est thing that the school can give. 


Myra Eliza Giles 
Myra Eliza Giles Retires After Fifty Con- 


secutive Years in Shasta County 


James B. Donnelly, Rural Supervisor of 
Schools, Redding, Shasta County 


Firty YEARS of continuous teaching in 
Shasta County rural elementary schools were 
concluded in June, when Myra Eliza Giles 
brought the 1936-37 term in the Campton 
School to a close. 


Miss Giles taught her 50 terms in 15 dif- 
ferent schools. She also served for many 
years as a member and as president of the 
Shasta County Board of Education. 


Myra Eliza Giles was born at Stony 
Creek, Glenn County, but came with her 
family to Shasta County while still a child. 
She began her first term when she was 18 





Myra Eliza Giles 


years old, in 1887, conducting her classes 
in the Giles home near Balls Ferry. After 
several months an emergency schoolhouse 
was erected, in which both the teacher and 
the pupils sat on planks supported by nail: 
kegs. 

For her labors that first term of 6 months, 
Miss Giles received $50 per month. Her 
third term was in Excelsior School some 18 
miles west of Redding; this was a distinct 
promotion, for her salary was $60 per 
month. She said she suffered so from home: 
sickness that she used to wish she would 
die during the weekends, so she would not 
have to return to the school in the western 
part of the county. 


It was at Excelsior that she suffered what 
she termed her most terrifying experience. 
A tall, thin Chinese came to the school one 
day, looked inside and leered at the children. 
Chinese were not common in the neighbor- 
hood, and Miss Giles, young as she was, 
thought him weird and dangerous. 


When she was about to faint from fright, 
he bowed and grinned: “Velly fine school,” 
and she discovered he was merely friendly 
and approving. 

For 13 years she taught at the Sheldon District in 
which the Giles ranch lay. This was her longest 
tenure in any one district. Campton, where she taught 
the last seven years, held her next longest. 


Other schools in which she taught included Prairie, 
Pine View, Cottonwood, Anderson, Copper City, 
Kennett, Shasta, Round Mountain, Winthrop and 
Junction. 

In the early days when she taught at 
Bully Hill, a prosperous mining community, 
travel was so dangerous that an armed 
guard accompanied every stage; he carried 
a double-barreled shotgun and rode up 
front with the driver. While she was there 
Dan Haskell, a stage driver, was killed by 
bandits several miles from her school. 

Miss Giles plans to spend most of her 
time on the Giles Ranch at Balls Ferry in 
her retirement from teaching, which has al- 
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ways been her summer vacation retreat, save 
when traveling or attending summer school. 

As one of the founders of the Shasta His- 
torical Society, of which she is an active 
member, Miss Giles may spend considerable 
spare time in compiling local historical data. 


> * # 


Children’s Khymes 


Crmpren use rhymes in their play. 
Any one child may not know more than a 
hundred rhymes or perhaps not more than 
a dozen, but there are thousands of such 
jingles in use among children in the United 
States. 

Most of these rhymes are passed along by 
oral tradition. This is the opinion of Mrs. 
Dorothy Mills Howard, a teacher in the 
public schools of East Orange, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Howard has undertaken the compila- 
tion of current play-rhymes of children in 
this country. 

The collection includes rhymes for count- 
ing out, taunts, rhymes for bouncing the 
ball and skipping rope, rhymes for auto- 
graph albums, satire, street cries, and 
rhymes for other play-purposes. Research 
indicates that some of the jingles have their 
roots in a distant past. Others are obviously 
indigenous to the locality in which they are 
found. 

California teachers are invited to send in 
unexpurgated rhymes they have heard chil- 
dren use in their play, with brief notes about 
the derivation, if such is known. Credit will 
be given contributors when the collection is 
published. Contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Dorothy Mills Howard, 152 Halsted 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Examples of rhymes collected: 


for counting out: 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line, 
When she’s polished how she shines! 
Engine, engine, number nine. 
for taunting: 
Mary’s mad and I am glad, 
And I know what will please her: 
A bottle of wine to make her shine, 
And a sweet little boy to squeeze her. 
for bouncing the ball: 
One, two, three a-larry, 
Four, five, six a-larry, 
Seven, eight, nine a-larry, 
Ten a-larry postman. 
for skipping rope: 
Cinderella, dressed in yellow, 
Went down town to meet her fellow. 
How many kisses did she get? 
Five, ten, fifteen, twenty (etc. until the 
skipper misses) 
for autograph album: 
When you get married 
And your husband gets cross, 
Just pick up the broom 
And ask who’s boss. 


* * # 


C. R. Van Nice is managing editor of 
School Activities, national extra-curricular 
magazine, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas, 
and is widely known as a lecturer before 
teachers associations, school trustees meet- 
ings, commencement exercises and teacher 
training institutions. 





MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Mrs. B. C. Clark, President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento 


THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS CALLS ATTENTION TO MONEY MAN- 
AGEMENT AS A NEED IN CURRICULUM BUILDING, AND OFFERS 
THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION CONCERNING THE BROOKLINE 
PLAN OF MONEY MANAGEMENT AS OUTLINED BY FLORENCE 
BARNARD, MONEY MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


ni Brookline Plan of Money Man- 
agement is a course designed to train in- 
dividuals in the intelligent use of 
money. In 1919 Florence Barnard began 
a study of the money problems of a 
group of teachers in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. It became apparent to her that 
sane money management and successful 
life management are inseparable. Life’s 
basic needs may be classified in a few 
fundamental terms so simple a child can 
comprehend them. 


Its Introduction 

The Brookline School Committee, to 
whose attention the practical need of 
money management education had been 
called, decided in 1927 to try out the 
teaching of that subject in two grades 
in two schools during one year. The 
next year it was voted to introduce 
economic education into the school cur- 
riculum from the kindergarten through 


high school. 


Responsibility for preparing, develop- 
ing and supervising the course was given 
to Miss Barnard, who says of that in- 
itial trial: “It was the loyalty and fine 
spirit of cooperation of the teachers of 
Brookline that made development and 
progress possible.” 


In an introduction to the subject two 
points are emphasized: First, the true 
meaning and significance of the word 
“thrift”; second, the distinction between 
saving and management. The common 
interpretation of thrift — that it means 
“the saving of money” — overlooks the 
true meaning of the word, which is “to 
thrive.” Thriving means growing, and 
an individuals growth is cultivated 
through education designed to train him 
for a happy and effective life. 


Its Basis 


Saving for thrift’s sake has been en- 
couraged in most schools for many 
years, and has marked a splendid ad- 
vance in the right direction. But, at 
best, it is a lopsided kind of training. 


Saving is only one part of wise money 
management. 

In order to manage one’s life success- 
fully it is necessary to see the whole 
picture of human needs and their pro- 
portionate relationship. Personal and 
family expenditures can be classified 
and summarized under the four head- 
ings: necessities, savings, betterments, 
gifts. 

A daily record of expenditures thus 
classified, which reflects the result of 
planned spending, means enrichment of 
life in the present and financial inde- 
pendence in the future. 

Its Objectives 

The Brookline course aims to increase 
the effectiveness of individual living 
through realization of the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. Systematic habit formation. 

2. The control of money uses through 
budgeting. 

3. Thecontrol of money reserves through 
safe investing. 

4. The cultivation of a proper sense of 
values. 

5. The creation of interest in making 
the most of what one has rather than in 
the ill-satisfying pastime of keeping up with 
others. 

6. A growing appreciation that money 
should not be an end in itself, but used 
wisely as a means toward realizing and en- 
joying the highest, finest things in life. 

The attainment of these objectives 
necessitates the introduction of personal 


Pepperdine College 


OS ANGELES is to have a new four- 
year co-educational liberal arts college, with 
$1,000,000 endowment, created by George 
Pepperdine, auto-supply magnate, whose 
stores sold $35,000,000 worth of automobile 
equipment last year. 

The new college begins with a 34-acre 
campus and four buildings, one of which is 
an $85,000 administration center. President 
is Batsell Baxter of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Tennessee. In this new institution of 
higher learning Christian living is to be 
stressed.—Above data are from Time by per- 
mission of Otis Peabody Swift. 
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money management training into the 
educational institutions of our country 
as widely and as soon as possible. It can 
and will prevent youth from financial 
illiteracy and mismanagement of time 
and money in the future. 


The Brookline plan is available not 
only for school curriculums, but its 
adoption helps adults who are in debt 
to get out of it; those who are on the 
verge of debt to keep out of it; and 
those who are free from debt to steer 
directly for the goal of financial inde- 
pendence. 


Its Significance 


The Brookline plan is a definite and 
unified course, which really interprets 
life, and provides a foundation and 
background for continual progress in 
the study of living. 

It has been proved by experiment 
that teaching money management is one 
of the most direct means of character-train- 
ing schools can employ. In the school curri- 
culum, with the possible exception Of health, 
the subject of money management affords 
the greatest opportunity to make a close con- 
tact between the home and the school. Op- 
portunities to further adult education accrue 
naturally and easily. 

Students where money management is 
taught report that a high percentage of 
homes which they represent have adopted a 
budget plan based upon the school course. 
Learning by doing is the only way in which 
personal money management can ever be 
thoroughly mastered. 

Previous to the introduction of money 
management training, school banking had 
been conducted in Brookline for many years, 
as in other places, and appreciable sums of 
money had been deposited annually by 
pupils. But when all-round money manage- 
ment was introduced, and giving and having 
were stressed equally with saving, the 
amount of deposits doubled all previous 
records the first year, and have increased 
steadily ever since. 

The Giving Spirit is cultivated as a 
means of counteracting the all-too-prevalent 
spirit of the age — that of getting, greed, 
and graft. 

The effect was strikingly brought out by 
research work done by Dr. Benjamin R 
Andrews of Columbia University. He com- 
pared the attitude of Brookline students, 
trained in the all-round usage of money to 
that of students trained only in the saving 
of money. The results showed that in those 
schools in which saving was emphasized, 
only 2% thought of giving, while 77% of 
the pupils of Brookline, as a matter of 
course, included giving among their uses of 
money. 

For further information concerning the Plan write 


to California ae of Parents and Teachers, 202 
Bryte Building, 7th and J Streets, Sacramento. 
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OUR OWN BACK YARD 


Blair Nixon, Teacher of English and Social Science, Redlands Junior High School, 


San Bernardino County 


Bepucators are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the social ob- 
jectives of education. We are anxious 
to assist pupils in the development of 
habits, attitudes and ideals which are 
basic to the adjusted social being. 

Before we undertake this task of as- 
sistance, however, we must take a long 
and careful look into the social mirror 
which reflects the images of ourselves 
as teachers. We must give our own 
backyards a thorough cleansing before 
we start inspecting the premises of our 
children. Precept and example are pow- 
erful factors in any social situation and 
especially in one which has direct edu- 
cational significance. 

Teachers and administrators are hot- 
foot in pursuit of psychological technics, 
curriculum materials, and educational 
methods which will make the school 
child socially efficient and adaptable. It 
would be well before we become en- 
grossed in this pursuit to turn around 
and attempt to judge how well adjusted 
we are to our social environment, how 
we get along with our fellow workers, 
and how adept we are in meeting situa- 
tions that are socially significant. 

1. How well do you get along with 
your fellow teachers? Of all the major 
professions, that of education demands 
most forcibly that its members demon- 
strate a spirit of mutual confidence, co- 
operation and social aplomb. And yet in 
all frankness, it must be admitted that 
elements of envy and distrust are fre- 
quent in many of our teaching bodies. 
This fact is one which we dislike to face 
and which we would much prefer to 
disregard. Yet it is a factor which can- 
not be ignored. The petty jealousies, 
dislikes, and elements of disregard which 
sometimes beset the teaching staffs of 
various schools are no secret. 

If an educational program is to suc- 
ceed, if our educational philosophy is 
to gain vitality, we as teachers must 
strive consciously to give a full meas- 
ure of cooperation to our fellow work- 
ers. We must go out of our way, if 
necessary, to establish firm and frank 
human relationships with those engaged 
in a common task. Without this feeling 
of mutual confidence and trust, we can- 





not give our full measure of service. 
We are not adequate to the task of 
leading children to the realization of 
desirable social objectives unless we as 
educators can first demonstrate that as 
individuals we personally seek to attain 
that which we so earnestly try to de- 
velop in our pupils. 

Teacher morale is vital to the pro 
gressive development of any school sys- 
tems. Dissension can peril the proper 
function of our schools. 

Members of the educational profes- 
sion, obviously, should demonstrate a 
high degree of solidarity, social integrity 
and cooperative effort. That we have 
not yet wholly achieved this objective 
is a fact hardly to be disputed. 


j DO not mean to infer that all teach- 
ers should be models of virtue in their 
attempt to realize and activate the per- 
fect philosophy of human relationships. 
I do mean to infer, however, oratory 
aside, that ours is a task which requires 
the highest personal integrity and an 
ability to attain, along social lines, the 
aim which we profess. 

The concept persisted for a long time 
in many a lay mind, and still exists in 
some, that the school teacher is mousy, 
drab, non-social, odd and perhaps slight- 
ly unbalanced mentally. The problems 
and situations which we face today 
make it imperative that we dispel this 
illusion. We are, after all, “just folks” 
and the place to start convincing others 
(and ourselves, sometimes) is in our 
organizational work and material. Lack 
of social efficiency has prevented many 
teachers from occupying the place of 
confidence and leadership which they 
might be expected to attain. Again may 
I emphasize the need for full cooperation 
and confidence among members of teach- 


ing bodies. 





Health Bulletin for Teachers, now in its 
8th volume, is an admirable monthly pub- 
lication of Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, 600 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Widely used by California teachers, 
it is of definite practical value to all who 
are interested in health education. 
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2. Another vulnerable spot which 
easily becomes festered is the intra- 
school relationship between teachers 
and administrators. Conflict and non- 
cooperation in this situation has many 
times done untold harm to school pro- 
grams. 

We know that loyalty and conscien- 
tious performance of duty on the part 
of the teacher, plus sympathy and help- 
ful supervision upon the part of the 
administrator, are needed to promote 
the best interests of the school. But we 
all know, too, that such conditions are 
not universal. We must turn the light 
of practical inquiry and diagnosis on 
these situations and face the 
squarely. 


issue 


3. Finally, the teacher must become 
an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity. Volumes have been written 
upon the relationship which should ex- 
ist between teachers and parents. Or- 
ganizations to foster this closer relation- 
ship are functioning, but there is still 
much apathy in the attitude of both 
parents and teachers toward the matter. 
If teachers are to develop more fully 
this social sense which we try to culti- 
vate in the rising generation, we must 
make every effort to foster a close and 
harmonious relationship between home 
and school. 


Orr prescribed function in contem- 
porary civilization demands that we 
bend every effort to attain those objec- 
tives of social efficiency and integrity 
which we have set up for our proteges 
to attain. 

I do not mean to imply that conflict, 
distrust and suspicion surround the 
social behavior of the typical teacher. 
But I do maintain that such conditions 
do exist in spots and that it is high 
time we recognize and minister to the 
sources of infection. We are under an 
obligation to tear aside the veil of pre- 
tense, sophistry and indirection which 
surrounds such situations. 

Let us make a determined and sin- 
cere attempt to practice those things 
which we preach, to realize those pur- 
poses which we have formulated for 
the young in the field of social behavior. 

Then, and only then, can we enter 
upon our task, certain in the path of 


progress and with faith in the results 
which will follow. 





IS BUSINESS ETHICAL? 


George P. Barber, Mt. Diablo Union High School, Concord, Contra Costa County 


i, business ethical? Commercial stu- 
dents are asking themselves this ques- 
tion. So are all of us. Particularly does 
the college or high school graduate about 
to enter business find himself facing a 
complex social situation. He must make 
a living; he is expected to do it honestly. 
His teachers have constantly stressed 
ethical conduct. He has high ideals con- 
cerning the manner in which business 
should be conducted. 


Are our commercial graduates doomed 
to disillusionment when they actually 
get into the harness of business and 
enter into the intense competitive strug: 
gle that characterizes modern industrial 
activity? 

Here is a responsibility that business 
educators cannot evade. It is a part of 
the job of progressive teachers of busi- 
ness to inform their students as frankly, 
accurately and authoritatively as pos- 
sible, just what they may expect from 
business in the way of ethical conduct. 


Educators are probably the most con- 
scious group of consumers in America. 
They are more alert than most groups 
to the factors which work for consumer 
welfare and consumer harm. Neverthe- 
less, it is likely that their emotions some- 
times dominate their reason where the 
question of business ethics is concerned. 
Education is greatly concerned with the 
important but rather intangible values 
—social responsibility, moral attitudes 
and conduct, character building, and 
the like. The chief concern of business, 
on the other hand, is to make a financial 
profit. 


It is probably true that most business 
is conducted on an ethical plane, despite 
the fact that we are constantly rubbing 
shoulders with business racketeers. Mrs. 
Muriel N. Tsvetkoff, general manager 
of the San Francisco Better Business 
Bureau (which is one of 55 such or- 
ganizations in the United States and 
Canada), says that there is very little 
dishonest business in proportion to the 
honest, and that there is very little false 
advertising in proportion to the fair.’ 





1. Statement made by Mrs. Muriel N. Tsvetkoff 
im a talk given at the California conference on busi- 
ness education at Fresno, March 20, 1937. 


Due to the efforts of consumers or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, bet- 
ter business bureaus, governmental agen- 
cies, and business itself, business prac- 
tices continue to grow better and better. 
A glance at the methods employed by 
the old-time merchandisers will convince 
even the most skeptical of us that busi- 
ness ethics have improved vastly in the 
last 50 years. Sharp practice and decep- 
tion were then the rule; the “let the 
buyer beware” doctrine held full sway. 
When John Wanamaker came out with 
his offer of “your money back if you 
want it” he created a sensation. 

Today, many business firms lean so 
far towards satisfying their customers 
that they are continually being taken 
advantage of. The returned-goods privi- 
lege is a case in point. Business today 
is, to some extent, undertaking to pro- 
tect the buyer in his purchasing, and 
has learned the value of honesty and 
uprightness in business transactions. 


Education Improves Business 


Certainly business will benefit even 
more in the years to come when, with 
a more intelligent, better educated and 
better informed body of consumers, it 
will be forced to tell the consumer the 
truth in order to get his patronage. It 
is an axiom today that only those adver- 
tisers have survived through the years 
whose products have stcod the test of 
time. 

There is of course a gloomy side to 
the picture. A flood of literature, of 
which “Your Money’s Worth,” “Skin 
Deep,” “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs” and 
much of the literature on consumer edu- 
cation are representative, would lead us 
to believe that ethics apparently do not 
exist in business. 


Effie I. Raitt, writing in the Journal 
of Home Economics,” says that the con- 
sumer is at the present time unprepared 
to resist the wiles of the advertisers. 
She lists many frauds that exist today 
that are given to the public through 
various types of advertising. 





2. Raitt. Effie I. What Can Business Do to Remove 
Consumer Suspicion? The Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, January, 1936, p. 5. 
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Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search in a leading advertising agency, 
admits in his book, “The Consumer 
Looks at Advertising,” that advertising 
is sometimes misleading. Enlightened 
consumption will help to rid society of 
its unfit products. He says that the real 
function of advertising is to inform the 
consumer, and that if advertising is 
done wisely it is a benefit. He asks, per- 
haps logically, why advertisers should 
be blamed for all of the wastes that ac- 
company distribution. 


The Problem Is Personal 


Insofar as the individual in business 
is concerned, it becomes largely a per- 
sonal problem. The fact that there is 
some deception, dishonesty and other 
unethical conduct in business does not 
justify the individual in resorting to 
such practices. If the exigencies of the 
moment require that a young man con- 
tinue to work for an unethical em- 
ployer, he may be under the necessity 
of doing so, but he can be on the look- 
out for a job that does not require that 
he violate his personal code of business 
integrity. 


The fact that some salesmen use high- 
pressure methods and sometimes stretch 
the truth until it breaks, does not prove 
that salesmen as a class use questionable 
methods to secure business. One may 
be a salesman and still have high ethical 
standards. No salesman can continue 
long to deceive or defraud his clientele. 


Virtues of Business 


Business exists to make money. In 
so doing, if it sometimes tramples upon 
the rights and beliefs of individuals, it 
does not necessarily follow that business 
is unethical. Good sportsmanship, fair 
play, dependability, loyalty and the 
other cardinal virtues are as much a part 
of business as they are-of school life 


Under the driving force of an overly- 
ambitious individual or individuals busi- 
ness sometimes gets out of hand, but 
the same principle applies to college or 
high school activities. It is probably true 
that no student will find it necessary to 
violate his personal code of ethics if he 
uses care and judgment in affiliating 
himself with one of those firms or indi- 
viduals worthy of the name cf “business 
leader.” 
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MOJAVE MINING 


A UNIT OF WORK ON THE MINING INDUSTRY OF THE MOJAVE DESERT 
Clarence Niedermeyer, Vice-Principal and Sth Grade Teacher, Barstow 
Elementary School, San Bernardino County 


In nearly every community is found 
an industry of vital importance to the 
people who live in that district. 


It is only natural, therefore, that the 
children of parents, who depend upon 
this labor for a livelihood, should be 
interested in this activity, be it mining, 
manufacturing, farming or any of a 
thousand different occupations. 


It is also important that the child 
know something of that industry and 
of the community in which he lives, 
his home. 


Barstow is in the heart of a great 
mining district in the Mojave Desert. Vast 
treasures (amounting to millions of dollars 
in gold, silver, lead, copper, borax, potash, 
and almost every known mineral) are found 
in this section. 

There are many ghost towns; towns which 
sprang up overnight with a mining boom 
and died when the mines ceased to produce. 
Rhyolite, Skidoo, Calico, Ballarat, and Cool- 
gardie are a few of the many. The houses 
were left standing, and there they stand to- 
day, windows broken, doors sagging on their 
hinges, walls sun-blistered and cracked, and 
over all the lonely desolation of the silent 
desert. 

The mining industry, however, is not all 
of the past. There are many thriving mines 
today, where better equipment and modern 
methods have made possible a greater pro- 
duction at lower costs than in olden days. 


Objectives of the Unit 


With these thoughts in mind, the fifth 
grade of Barstow Grammar School started 
a unit on minerals of the desert. It was felt 
that the children should,—(1) become ac- 
quainted with some of the history and ro- 
mance of early mining days as well as of 
today; (2) become interested in minerals 
and learn to identify those most commonly 
encountered in the immediate vicinity, and 
above all, (3) develop enthusiasm for this 
great desert storehouse which is their home. 

This district abounds with precious metals, 
and with many and varied semi-precious 
stones, such as jasper, geodes, turquoise, 
opals, bloodstone, rhyolite, travertine, petrified 
wood, fossils, agate, onyx, calcide, volcanic 
ash, mica, and many others. 

It is possible to visit five different geode 
beds, a mountain covered with beautiful 
jasper, and the fossil beds wherein are found 
bones and wood, all in one day. The far- 
thest point is approximately 35 miles from 
Barstow. Within 14 miles of Barstow can 


be found petrified palm-wood, agate, geodes, 
and jasper. 

The class was taken to the nearby home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lauterback, who kindly 
displayed a collection of semi-precious stones. 
Mr. Lauterback himself had cut and polished 
all the stones in his collection. The children 
were allowed to see how his cutting and 
polishing machine operated. 

They were greatly interested, and upon 
returning to school asked if they might 
study minerals and if they could build a 
rock-cutting and polishing outfit for any 
stones which they might find. It was quickly 
decided that this could be done and so the 
activity was launched. 

Plans were made. To obtain necessary 
money, candy sales were held. 

The machinery must of necessity be con- 
structed as cheaply as possible. Two small 
electric motors were necessary. These were 
brought by pupils from discarded washing- 
machines. Books were read, plans made and 
then rejected. Not until Mr. Lauterback 
came to the rescue and offered his services 
was practical working form found. It was 
decided to make the saw frame out of an 
old Model T Ford block which one of the 
boys offered. 

At this point Mr. Birch, president of the 
school board, came to our aid and offered 
to make a shaft and pulley for us in the 
shops. The saw-box, or mud-box, was con- 
structed of wood. The saw blade was do- 
nated by Mr. Warren, who also had a small 
lapidary of his own which he carried on as 
a hobby. 

Within a week the saw was completed 
and ready to operate. Mr. Lauterback or- 
dered the carborundum for us, paid for with 
the money made from the candy sales. Soon 
we were ready to cut our first rock. It was 
indeed a momentous occasion for the class 
when the first rock was fastened in place and 
the motor started. We cut first a piece of 








Visualizing the Curriculum 


Corvon Company, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, has published “Visualizing 
the Curriculum,” a handsomely printed and 
illustrated quarto volume of 312 pages, by 
Hoban, Hoban and Zisman. Senior editor is 
director of visual instruction, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

In the field of visual education this volume 
takes high rank because of its comprehensive- 
ness, its methodology and practical realism. 

The school journey, museum, motion pic- 
ture, camera, graphic materials, administra- 
tion, and architectural considerations, are im- 
portant chapter themes. 
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travertine which is very soft. Within ten 
minutes the stone was finished. 

Next came the lap-wheel, needed to take 
the saw marks out of the rocks, and con- 
structed with a shaft, two bearings, from 
a car wheel, and a pulley. The lap-wheel 
itself was of wood cut round with a piece 
of fender-iron 15 inches in diameter cover- 
ing it. 

Then came the polishers—an electric mo- 
tor with a wooden pulley on which was fas- 
tened the different kinds of carborundum 
paper. 

This completed our polishing establish- 
ment. It is indeed an interesting sight to 
see the children cutting and polishing the 
stones which they themselves have found. 
At present the class has some 50 or 60 
stones cut and polished. 


Miaxy and varied activities are being 
carried on in the classroom. The class di- 
vided itself into four different groups, 
namely: the miners, famous characters, min- 
ers lives, and ghost towns. 

The miners, after visiting a real mine, 
have constructed a miniature gold mine out 
of papier mache, with a cage going up and 
down the shaft, miniature men at work, and 
cars to haul the ore to the cage. 

The ghost town group comprises several 
fine friezes of ghost towns and also a 
large map showing those in this vicinity. 
This map was lighted by small, colored light 
bulbs which could be lighted up, each bulb 
representing a different town. Eighteen dif- 
erent ghost towns were found within a 
radius of 200 miles. The class found the 
facts about each one of them. This lighted 
map made a fine addition to our display 
for Public Schools Week. Different children 
took turns explaining the map to our visitors. 

The group studying famous characters of 
the desert made lists of some of the fore- 
most pioneers of this section, and then did 
the research work necessary to find out all 
they could about their lives. Included were 
such men as Shorty Harris, Death Valley 
Scotty, Death Valley Curley, and many 
minor characters who were among the first 
to find and develop the gigantic storehouse 
of wealth in the Mojave Desert. 

The group studying miners made a study 
of the ways in which these early prospec- 
tors lived. 

All sorts of art work, as well as creative 
expression, both prose and poetry, came out 
of the activity. The following poems illus- 
trate the type of poetry the unit inspired. 
While it is in no sense polished verse, the 
children had the experience and joy which 
creative work alone can give. 


The Lovely Desert 
June Blankenship 


Out on the lovely desert 
The thorny cacti grow 
They grow in all the colors 
That everyone may know. 


Some are red and some are blue 
And some are of a golden hue 

The hills are brown and yellow-blue 
With great patches of gray-green too. 





The Coyote 
Jacquelyn Axthelm. Gr. 5 


When the night is all in silence 
And the stars are shining bright 
I hear a dismal howling 
Breaking upon the night. 


When everything is quiet and still 
The coyote starts to howl 
You may strain your ears or hide your head 
But he will continue to howl. 
Calico Town 
Fred Green 


There was once a desert town 
And now it all has broken down 
It has an ancient history 

And a ‘‘Boot-Hill’’ mystery 

It used to stand so true and bold 
At least, so I’ve been told 

And this is good, old Calico. 


W: feel that this activity has been a 
most worthwhile one. We have our rock- 
cutting and polishing machine and are con- 
tinuing to cut and polish the many inter- 
esting rocks and petrified wood we find 
from time to time. 

The creative expression alone would have 
justified the unit of work, but in addition 
to all our other experiences we added to 
our own fund of information regarding the 
great Desert, our Home. 


Napa Valley group, School Men's Forum, 
meets at intervals throughout the school year. 
Jack Rannells, St. Helena High School, is 
president; Frank Zeek, Calistoga Elementary 
School, is vice-president; Nemo Debeley, St. 
Helena High School, is secretary-treasurer. 
At a recent meeting Guidance was the theme. 
Next meetings will be on third Thursdays in 
September, November and January. 


Wolahi Days 


QS everat years ago a teacher, 
thrilled by Alaska scenery, wrote 
a little song, Moonlight in Alaska, 


published in Grade Teacher, 
March 1935. Winnie M. McFar- 
land, Oakland kindergarten 
teacher, wrote new words for 
California, published in Sierra 
Educational News, May 1935, 
page 46. 


Recently, Myrtle Ross Work- 
man, teacher, low 5, Benjamin 
Franklin School, San Diego, 
wrote new verses for her Camp 
Fire Girls, as follows: 


L. is camp time at Wolahi*, 
And our hearts with joy are light, 
As all nature seems to beckon 
With her charms of pure delight. 


*Wo for woods, la for lakes, hi for 
hills. This camp is located on beauti- 
ful Cuyamaca Lake, near San Diego. 


Monette 0. Todd 


A Tribute to a Los Angeles School Leader 


Mblonette O. TODD, former super- 
visor of salesmanship and advertising in Los 
Angeles City Schools, recently passed away 
after a lingering illness. Miss Todd's early 
education was obtained in Riverside. She 
received her A. B. and M. A. Degrees from 
Stanford University, and did graduate study 
at Prince School of Education in Store Serv- 
ice, and also at University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


Her first teaching assignment was at Palo 
Alto High School, where she taught history 
from 1911 to 1913. She then came to Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles, as a teacher 
of history. In 1919-20 she was educational 
director of Barker Brothers, Los Angeles; 
1920-21 she assisted with the educational 
work at Broadway Department Store. In 
1921 she was appointed supervisor of sales- 
manship and advertising in Los Angeles City 
School System by Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
superintendent of schools. 


In the years following, salesmanship and 
advertising in the Los Angeles high school 
program developed from a one-year course 
in three high schools to a complete sales- 
manship program in 22 senior high schools 
with 29 teachers now teaching subjects in 
this curriculum. 


During this period, store practice classes 
were organized. Students in these classes 
were employed by the downtown and neigh- 
borhood stores. They were employed after- 
noons on school days and all day on Sat- 
urdays. The students were under strict su- 
pervision of their salesmanship instructors, 


Tinted sunbeams of the sunrise 
Bid the flowers open their eyes ; 
Call the ‘‘Bluebirds’’ to their singing; 
Whispering pines bid all arise. 


Noonday splendors ’round us dancing, 
Join our Heaven and earth below, 

Bid us live the best within us, 

That our souls may stretch and grow. 
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and received school credit as well as re- 
muneration from the stores for this work. 
This type of training reached its peak in 
1930 when 203 students were regularly em- 
ployed. 

Miss Todd, for a number of years, had 
charge of holiday placement of students in 
the stores. Through her efforts hundreds of 
students were placed on store training pro- 
grams, 

In November, 1924, Miss Todd, with the 
consent of the board of education, was in- 
strumental in organizing High School Day 
at the Broadway Department Store. On this 
day, 250 students from the salesmanship 
classes of the various high schools actually 
worked as regular employees in the store. 
Under Miss Todd's supervision, the adver- 
tising for that day was done by the adver- 
tising classes and published in the leading 
daily papers. Last November the Thirteenth 
Annual High School Day at the Broadway 
was celebrated. 

Miss Todd received national recognition 
for her work. At the invitation of such or- 
ganizations as National Vocational Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, and 
National Dry Goods Association, she at- 
tended conventions and told of the work 
in retailing in Los Angeles City Schools. 
In April, 1935, Miss Todd was called to 
Washington, D. C., by the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, where she spent 
214 months assisting in the writing of a 
bulletin on teaching retail selling and sales- 
manship in the high schools. 

We shall miss her untiring energy, dy- 
namic personality, and her willingness to 
help both teachers and students. Commer- 
cial education throughout the nation has 
suffered a great loss—Salesmanship and Ad- 
vertising Teachers, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Lingering rays of golden sunset 
Blend into our campfire gleams: 
Rustling leaves with silver starbeams 
Weave themselves into our dreams. 


So we sing of Camp Wolahi, 
Wrapped in glorious mountain air, 
Bidding Camp Fire Girls seek beauty 
Midst her wonders fine and rare. 
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“Let THE INSTRUCTOR Show You, Too, the Way 


to TEACHING SUCCESS” 


—the advice to you of 400,000 teachers 
and thousands of educational authorities 


ORE than 400,000 elementary teachers, in city, town 
and rural schools, each month read and use THE 
INSTRUCTOR. You, too, may have the benefit of its ex- 
pert guidance and help. It will solve your teaching prob- 
lems, lighten your classroom burdens, and help you to 
achieve outstanding teaching success. 


In effect, each month’s issue of THE INSTRUCTOR shows 
you your ideal classroom in operation. You see and are 
told exactly how successful, experienced teachers who have 
been faced with your problems have worked out a solution. 


In addition, thousands of educational authorities—super- 
intendents, principals, heads of teacher’s colleges, and 
instructors of teacher-training classes—recommend this 
way to keep abreast of educational developments and in- 
formed on the newest, soundest teaching methods. 
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Why hinder your own advancement by using 
hit-or-miss methods when every month, in 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR, you can 
get the help and advice of teaching experts 
and the foremost educators—at a cost of 
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An Editorial Advisory Board of eight eminent educators assists in fitting the 
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Samuelson, President of the National Education Association (1935-36), and 
A. L. Threlkeld, President of the Department of Superintendence (1936-37). 
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somely printed in colors. Supplies 
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signed for utmost legibility, and a 
chart showing the dates of interest. 
Sent FREE with each new or re- 
newal subscription. Limited supply 

Send your subscription order 
NOW to make sure of receiving 
your free calendar. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN RADIO 


VITALIZING THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Robert L. Brown, Teacher of English, Big Pine High School, Inyo County* 


“Why should I study English? I want to 
be a cowhand, and if I use high-toned lan- 
guage the rest of the guys'll laugh me off 
the place!” 

“My dad never got no farther than the 
third grade, and he’s doin’ all right. If I 
can do as good as him I'll be satisfied.” 

“Can't see what good all this old stuff 
will do me! You can't cook with geometry 
or clean house with history.” 


‘Russ familiar arguments may not 
be a problem now in metropolitan 
schools, but they are still a definite part 
of the small community high school. In 
some communities, perhaps, the greatest 
obstacle to be surmounted by a teacher 
is this lack of a desire to learn. 

The attitude is born from a long and 
varied background of self-sufficiency, 
complacency, lack of vision and a dis- 
torted idea of the so-called “outside 
world.” 

But just as one of the charges to the 
instructor is “to foster interest,” so 
these arguments, no matter what the 
cause, must be met in some manner. 

Old ideas are definitely out. The 
standard reasons for study and scholar- 
ship have been used for so long that 
they are trite to student and teacher 
alike. New approaches must be at- 
tempted. What better method than 
through the modern science, RADIO? 

In the experiments here described, 
radio as a tool was utilized from two 
widely-different approaches, both cal- 
culated to develop student interest in 
the present social structure—everyday 
living by an everyday world. Once this 
interest was obtained, it was felt, the 
lack of desire to learn would disappear. 


First Approach 


Through the aid of a sympathetic 
board of education (so essential) the 
high school early last year bought a 
popular make of radio-phonograph con- 
sole. We had three uses definitely in 
mind. First, to bring featured radio pro- 
grams to the school. Second, to give a 
modern-music appreciation course by 
use of the phonograph and radio. Third, 
to use the phonograph especially for 


*Now teaching at Sanger High School, Fresno 
County. 
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dancing programs for both students and 
parents of the community. 

We found that, due to our geograph- 
ical location, consistently clear radio re- 
ception was not possible. A specified 
hour was not given over to a listening- 
period for the entire school. This phase 
of the program was limited to using 
the radio only on important occasions. 

Realizing that to get the attention 
and interest of the students in any kind 
of an appreciation movement we would 
have to stay away from “high-brow” 
music, we purchased eight 12-inch con- 
cert recordings by orchestras active in 
the radio programs of the week. Andre 
Kostellanetz, brilliant maestro, was rep- 
resented by the recordings Revenge 
With Music and Rhumba Fantasy, both 
of which contain a large and varied 
number of musical moods and effects. 
On the Trail from Grand Canyon 
Suite, Park Avenue Fantasy, When 
Day Is Done, Soliloquy—recorded by 
Paul Whiteman, and Ah, Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life, recorded by Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, completed our first li- 
brary. 

The selections above are classified as 
“jazz” by many people. We preferred 
to recognize them as typical examples 
of American music played by the popu- 
lar orchestras of the day, a part of the 
social structure surrounding us all that 
must be understood. 

In selecting dance recordings for our 
school parties and community dances, 
we attempted to obtain as many of the 
bestknown dance orchestras as possible. 
These records were then played and the 








California Transients 


Newcomers and Nomads in Califor- 
nia by Wm. T. Cross and Dorothy Embry 
Cross is published by Stanford University 
Press. A social analysis of the transient pop- 
ulation of California is in this book, digests 
of the federal legislation of 1933, and a 
discussion of the nation’s activity in relief 
work. Investigations, field operations are 
discussed. 

The work which has been obtained for 
itinerants and the living conditions of these 
people are discussed. As an economic study 
this volume is of very considerable value. 
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orchestra style discussed. This invari- 
ably led to a discussion of dancing and 
dancing etiquette; or took the other 
tangent of radio programs—advertising, 
business, and occupations. Orchestras 
include Goodman, Lombardo, King, 
Noble, Dorsey, Duchin, and Casa Loma; 
orchestras that can be heard on the air 
any week. 


After a year and a half of actual 
work as outlined, the enthusiasm of the 
students was definitely a joy to behold. 
At the start of the program a girl stu- 
dent exclaimed, apropros a question that 
came up in our own glee club: 

“Fred Waring? Never heard of *im!” 
Thinking she was only being sarcastic, 
we inquired of the group, and out of 
15 girls all supposedly interested in mu- 
sic and singing, actually only 2 had 
heard of the Pennsylvanians! 

Naturally the work completely re- 
versed this attitude. By playing our rec- 
ords and occasionally listening as a 
group to an evening program, we were 
able to point out the use of the radio 
as a recreational and educational tool 
for hours away from school. Intelligent 
criticism of station policy and programs 
followed. In a few months we had the 
students arriving at school bursting with 
information about a variety of programs 
that had been heard the night before. 


Second Approach 


With this enthusiasm available it was 
a simple matter to divert it into chan- 
nels of study especially in English 
(voice, diction, word structure, dra- 
matics), social science (contemporary 
events—vocations) and science (Chem- 
istry of Business). 

Because our particular community is 
more or less isolated, and because the 
young people were having a hard time 
to find things to do outside of school, 
it was decided 2 years ago, and quite 
independently from the other idea, to 
give a course in radio construction— 
stressing the value of amateur radio. It 
was our fond hope that we could get 
some of the boys interested in this 
hobby which holds such a definite fasci- 
nation for some 60,000 amateurs all 
over the United States. 

The first year we spent in equipping 
a radio laboratory, learning fundamen- 
tals of electricity and radio, radio con- 
struction and the Morse code. 


Then we built a small short-wave re- 
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ceiver and started listening to amateur 
conversation, both by radio telephone 
and radio telegraph, from all over the 
world. On the wall over the set were 
two large maps, one of the United 
States, the other of the world. As we 
logged stations we would place pins on 
the maps in their locations. Soon a lack 
of geographical knowledge gave way to 
understanding. Montana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Canal Zone, 
Yucatan, Colombia, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia became real places instead of mere 
names to be glanced at and forgotten. 


They Built Radio Sets 


The class started with all the boys in 
school—a grand total of 9!—of these, 
3 became interested enough to build 
their own sets, while the others. had 
only a fair interest, and that during 
class time. (3 out of 9 is still a fair 
percentage!) 

It had been our plan to build a trans- 
mitting station the second year, but the 
half-hearted response held us in check. 
Thinking it over, we suddenly decided 
that we were trying to make all these 
boys radio technicians, clearly a voca- 
tion they were not interested in nor 
suited for. Again, why couldn't this 
phase of radio be fitted into the general 
scheme of our vitalizing program? 


Abruptly, we changed our tactics. 
Instead of a radio transmitter we had 
the class design and construct a port- 
able public address system. Using a good 
crystal microphone we were able to get 
faithful reproduction of all the ordinary 
high and low tones used in everyday 
work. 


By the time this set was ready to 
operate, the whole school, including the 
grammar school, was on its toes with 
eagerness to see and use the “mike.” 
There is something about talking into 
a mike that carries with it a thrill, even 
if the mike is only hooked up to a 
school loud-speaker. 


We are nowin the midst of a schedule 
of microphone work. To show the en- 
thusiasm created—not a day goes by 
but that one group or another doesn’t 
ask, sometimes plead, to be able to use 
the mike in their recitation. We would 
welcome ideas from others who have 
tried, or plan to try, this idea. A few 
will serve to illustrate. In voice work, 
the old criticism: “hold your head up, 
speak to the back of the room or bal- 


cony”—is entirely done away with. The 
mike is placed a little above the level 
of the student’s mouth. He concentrates 
on speaking into it, which keeps the 
head up naturally. 

Adding color and flexibility to the 
voice is accomplished by the use of a 
tone-control in the address system. This 
tone-control is similar to that used in 
any home radio, with the exception that 
we have “doped” ours a little to exag- 
gerate both high and low tones. 

A student whose ordinary speaking 
voice is a low flat monotone approaches 
the mike. Click! and the operator 
switches to “low,” which means that 
all the low tones are magnified many 
times. The result is that the monotone is 
made even more monotonous with the 
“dead tone” standing out in a pro- 
nounced way. 

Or, take just the opposite—the stu- 
dent who has a nasal “whiny” voice, or 
one with harsh resonation, or one with 
“s” trouble. By turning on the “high” 
tones, these defects stand out like a sore 
thumb! 

Usually the amplification of these 
tones so startles the speaker that no 
criticism is necessary. After a day or 
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so of it the class entered whole-heartedly 
into corrective exercises that hitherto 
had been considered “sissy-stuff.” 

We are practicing now for a radio 
play, with sound effects. The social 
science group is considering a “March 
of Time” program. 


Gum Chewing Taboo 


And gum-chewers! What a revela- 
tion! one day, quite by accident, one 
notorious gum-chewer approached the 
mike with a mouthful and jaws beating 
a regular tattoo. The sound, amplified, 
was so ludicrous that it sent the rest of 
the class into hysterics. The gales of 
laughter so mortified the poor chewer 
(and other chewers in the audience) 
that there has been a great drop in 
gum-chewing! 

So the experiment goes on. For those 
who would argue that a lack of old- 
fashioned schooling is a bad thing, it 
should be stated that this whole pro- 
gram has come through the English, 
music and radio courses, without de- 
tracting from requirements or the so- 
called standard curriculum. And it has 
very definitely given life—vitality 
our school. 
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THE WORLD OF 
MUSIC 





A Complete Orchestra Course 





24 PUPIL BOOKS 


COMPLETE CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 





A Complete Band Course 





34 PUPIL BOOKS 


COMPLETE CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


An effective program of instrumental training that provides for 
a thorough teaching of instruments, with the greatest possible 
pupil participation in the playing of real music. These courses 
interest the pupil because they provide him with attractive music 
for developing his skill in playing. Circular No. 757. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco, California 


SOCIAL STUDIES RESEARCH 


A SOCIAL STUDIES RESEARCH UNIT FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 


Morton Joel Gaba, Student Teacher*, University High School, Oakland 


Poros of this article is to dis- 
cuss the place of a unit in research in 
the fourth year high school curriculum, 
and to present the method by which 
such a unit was conducted. 

The term “research” in social sciences 
usually has been considered only in the 
colleges and universities, where, it was 
felt, adequate personnel and facilities 
made it possible that such research 
would increase the store of knowledge 
of the human race. 

It is recognized, however, 
that the procedure of research is a val- 
uable educational experience in itself. 
Thus, colleges require “term papers” 
which necessitate research techniques, 
not because the world benefits from the 
resultant disclosures, but because stu- 
dents get more out of the subject if 
they are given an opportunity to use 
references beyond the textbook stage, 
to attempt analysis in a logical manner, 
and to feel the thrill of the scholar in 
breaking into the unknown. 


now 


Such a social science research unit 
was given concrete meaning and its 
principles applied in a senior high school 
core course. This was established on the 
basis of several particular objectives. 
The social studies tend to emphasize at- 
titudes above information. While this 
is the primary motive for the extended 
teaching of the social studies; neverthe- 
less, definite factual information re- 
mains the accepted essential factor in 
any classroom endeavor. 

The vast spread of social study sub- 
ject-matter necessitates a similarly ex- 
tensive rather than intensive study of 
any one of its elements. This treatment, 
however, has been the standard, and 
usually the only method of instruction 
during the whole of the child’s educa- 
tion in school. On the basis of an in- 
troduction to a particular type of pro- 
cedure alone, a unit in intensive par- 
ticularistic study appears necessary for 
a rounded educational experience. 

Aside from the procedural and informa- 
tional values of such a unit, the intangible 


qualities which formulate desirable attitudes 
are immeasurably strengthened and en- 


*Fall term, 1936. 


riched by new intellectual concepts. An in- 
tensive study of a particular problem opens 
up to the adolescent mind the opportunities 
of a socially-applied scientific method. 

The class was a core course (low twelve) 
in contemporary world problems. The en- 
tire class was college preparatory and was 
of correspondingly high intelligence. Equally 
satisfactory results could have been obtained 
from lower intelligence groups, inasmuch as 
the purpose of such work is to develop indi- 
vidual abilities. 


Preparation of a Thesis 


The original problem was to motivate the 
interests of the group so that their resultant 
work would be as spontaneous as possible.’ 
The preceding unit, conducted on conven- 
tional lines, was entitled, “The World as a 
Single Unit.” 

Using this background, it was decided to 
break up this unity into a series of world- 
wide topics of significance to the entire 
world, but which directly concern one coun- 
try or one stratum of society. Thus, series 
of arresting questions based on domestic, 
national and international problems were 
prepared, such as “Can Sweden maintain a 
“Middle Road’?”, “Italy under the Fascists”, 
“Will Gangsterism rule America?”, and 
“Dictatorships in South America.” Some 30 
similar questions were prepared and given 
to the students. 

At the same time they were told that dur- 
ing the coming month they were to prepare 
a “thesis on some topic of their own choos- 
ing. This thesis was to be 2500 words in 
length and was to represent the best piece 
of work that they were able to produce. 

The word “thesis” was used advisedly in 


1. Mention should be made of the almost intui- 
tive appreciation of the problems of the adolescent 
of Mrs. Helen McAboy, supervising teacher in charge 
of the class. 


Childhood Edueation 


Ewe new bulletins recently issued by As- 


sociation for Childhood Education are,— 
Foundations in Arithmetic—35 cents. 
The Modern Kindergarten—35 cents. 
Equipment and Supplies—s0 cents. 
Bibliography of Books for Young Children—s0 
cents. 
The Kindergarten Centennial, 1837-1937—15 cents. 


Copies may be obtained by addressing the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. This professional organi- 
zation of teachers of young children has an 
official journal, Childhood Education. Mary 
E. Leeper is executive secretary; vice-presi- 
dent is Lovisa C. Wagoner, department of 
child development, Mills College. 
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this instance. Due to the proximity to and 
relationship of University High School to 
the University of California, the students 
were familiar with the collegiate meaning 
of the term, and hence were impressed by 
being asked to produce such a type of work. 
The written paper was always called 
the “thesis and was so called by the stu- 
dents themselves, especially when in con- 
versation with others not enrolled in the 
course! In this way some prestige value was 
built up for what might have become an 
instrument of drudgery. 

The assignment was made to appear dif- 
ficult. Mention was made of an expected 
score of bibliographical references, footnotes 
and table of contents. On the other hand, 
it was made clear that as a result of his 
work each student would know more about 
his particular subject than any other student 
in the school. Thus the desire for complete 
mastery was aroused. The possibility of 
really knowing more about a subject than 
anyone else was further developed by the 
idea that each student choosing a particular 
subject would be “responsible” to the rest 
of the class for information pertaining to 
his subject. 

As an example, the student who chose to 
study the question, “What is going to hap- 
pen to the French popular front govern- 
ment” must be prepared to assist other stu- 
dents studying, for instance, England or Ger- 
many, on the international implications of 
the French regime. 


Parrsentation of a large number of 
possible studies made selection of topics easy. 
A large percentage of students, however, 
offered substitutes on fields of particular in- 
terests. 


Classroom organization during the four 
weeks allotted to the writing of the thesis 
was handled in the following manner: Fif- 
teen of the 55-minute period were used each 
day (except Wednesday and Friday) to cur- 
rent events. These were led by a student 
who called on volunteers for the morning's 
most significant news. In discussion, the per- 
son “responsible” for that particular subject 
acted as arbiter and final authority. He was 
the court of last appeal—not the teacher. 
This devolution of authority often resulted 
in extended study by other members of the 
class in an attempt to “stump” the “author- 
ity”! This in turn made it necessary for this 
person to more carefully scan the news so 
that he could forestall such attempts. 


Individual Work Stressed 


The next 15 minutes were taken with oral 
reports on thesis progress. This spread the 
benefits of individual work to the rest of the 
class. In addition to information regarding 
content, the reports indicated the general 
scope of the problem, how they intended 
to tackle it, the references being used and 
certain technical hints which they believed 
would be of help to the rest of the class. 
This time was essentially a period of give 
and take of advice and information. 
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The rest of the period was devoted to 
individual work on the thesis itself. Each 
pupil brought daily sufficient material to 
class and for about 20 minutes read, took 
notes, or wrote sections of the paper itself. 
During this time, also, the teacher answered 
individual questions as to procedure and 
method—not as to content. Here also the 
instructor was ready with suggestions as to 
more extended reference works. 

On Wednesday the hour was left un- 
scheduled and was used in any way that 
the students desired. A majority used it for 
library research and there gathered enough 
material to last them during the next week 
of class work. Others who used the library 
at other hours of the day preferred the 
solitude of the almost empty classroom for 
their more creative writing. 

Friday was used as a period of respite 
and was designated as Forum Day. The 
movable study-chairs were formed into a 
circle. A pertinent topic, decided upon the 
previous week, was discussed with a mem- 
ber of the class acting as chairman. This 
topic was usually local in nature and per- 
tinent to the day’s school or community 
news. Thus, two of last semester's topics 
were, “Should we vote for the chain store 
tax?” and “Should college athletes be sub- 
sidized?” Two or four members of the class 
were held responsible for the presentation 
of all the issues. For the rest, natural in- 
tellectual combativeness was sufficient to keep 
the discussion alive and meaningful. As a 
matter of fact, it became the chairman's 
principal duty to preserve order and to al- 
low the more timid souls the opportunity of 
self-expression. 


Ar the outset thé students were told that 
the most important part of the thesis would 
be the concluding remarks. The students 
would be graded largely on the way they 
deduced concluding hypotheses out of the 
subject-matter presented in the body of the 
paper. 

They were told that inasmuch as they 
had become the acknowledged masters of 
their subjects, it was reasonable to assume 
that they were qualified to express opinions 
upon it. For this reason it was necessary 
that they formulate their ideas into a co- 
herent point-of-view. If they felt that the 
subject was too complex to warrant a single 
definitive concluding answer to the problem, 
they should indicate various possibilities of 
approach. 


“Mushy” Openmindedness 


Above all, however, they were warned not 
to become dogmatic in their statement. This, 
they were told, was a sign that they had not 
considered all of the many-sided aspects of 
the subject, for absolute insistence upon 
one line of attack necessitates the abandon- 
ment of all others. 

Main justification for this approach to a 
vexing problem is that far too often the 
so-called “open-mindedness” of our educa’ 
tional system merely indicates student lack 
of interest and ability to formulate an opin- 
ion which will withstand determined intel- 





lectual assault. A point-of-view based upon 
attempted application of research methods 
gives to the individual sufficient confidence 
to enable him to raise his voice in discussion 
and thus leads him forward toward more 
intellectual pursuits. 

This unit of work brought to the senior 
high school student, first: an understanding 
and appreciation of research methods and 
techniques which, up until the present, have 
been reserved for the most advanced strata 
of our educational system; and second: an 
enrichment of his cultural pattern and so- 
cial attitudes through the use of microscopic 
rather than solely telescopic social study. 
Such achievements, in varying degrees, are 
not beyond the powers and abilities of our 
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Indeed, such education is more needed 
in average levels than in the higher brack- 
eted groups, for average students usually 
reach the pinnacle of their educational ca- 
reer with high school graduation. 

If, in addition, it educates students who, 
through utilization of their latent intellectual 
powers, can read intelligently and write their 
interpretations of complex social phenome- 
non in clearly formulated patterns of thought, 
then such a unit of work is indispensable. 


i 
Crucial Issues in Education, a 22-page 
pamphlet, No. 74, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, comprises a noteworthy address by 


Honorable J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 


average intelligence groups. missioner of Education. 








FOR QUICK DEVELOPMENT OF TYPEWRITING SKILL 


GREGG TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 


SMITH FOSTER 


IN TWO COLORS 


THIS 1937 EDITION OF GREGG TYPING 


Contains new exercises, new practice routines, and new teaching 
procedures that represent the peak of accomplishment in typing 
materials. They are modern and scientific. They establish new high 
levels of attainment in typing progress. 


SORELLE BLANCHARD 


Features daily lesson plans, additional graded material for individual 
differences, a practical arrangement of materials, and clear instruc- 
tions that make this text easy to use by both teachers and students. 


In the first semester teaches skill, unhindered by efforts to make 
business applications; and, in the second semester and advanced 
year, teaches applications, unhindered by efforts to develop skill. 
Both phases of learning are accelerated by this placement of 
emphasis. 


Presents a complete cycle of typing experience in the first year, and 
in the second year an advanced experience in application of typing 
skill to business letters and all other types of business papers. 


BOOK ONE, BOOK TWO, and COMPLETE TEXT NOW 
AVAILABLE. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 





JUNIOR HIGH ATHLETICS 


INTERSCHOOL vs. INTERMURAL ATHLETICS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Henry H. Batchelder, Vice-Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego 


eB union high schools are organized 
to fill many definite needs in the school 
system. They are principaled by trained 
leaders and staffed by teachers particu- 
larly fitted to dea! with children of early 
and middle adolescent age. These chil- 
dren are 11-16 years old. They remain 
three years in the 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades to receive a training specially 
fitted to their emotional, social, physical 
and educational requirements. © 

The California school code, as well as 
boards of education in the various cities 
and counties, require physical education 
for each youngster. These physical edu- 
cation courses began as crude additions 
to the course-of-study. 

Only a few years ago instructors in 
junior high school physical education 
were mainly the successful athletes of 
coast colleges—men and women, largely 
untrained in child psychology and child 
development, but highly trained in ath- 
letics. 

High schools needed athletes, schools 
needed spirit, athletes needed training! 
A highly specialized interschool pro- 
gram was developed to furnish the bat- 
tlefields, the training-grounds for the 
fulfillment of those athletic needs. 


Frenzy, Hatred, Waste 


Many of us have seen whole student 
bodies of 2,000 children transported in 
a frenzy of nervous excitement from one 
side of our counties to the other. We 
have seen men spend hours of their 
time and dollars of our money to train 
30 players throughout a whole season. 
We have seen hundreds of children 
kneel in adoring excitement before a 
few of their classmates, making false 
idols in their vanity. We have seen 
rowdyism so great, interschool hafred so 
feverish that the children’s emotional 
stability has been damaged, buildings 
and equipment have been spoiled and 
our own sanity questioned. ... All 
this has been in years past, to protect 
an obsolete fetish, “Competition” and 
to “develop athletes.” 

Many of us—as parents, teachers and 
mere spectators, have witnessed these 
“win at all cost” contests, the favored 


few being trained, the health and physi- 
cal education of hundreds being sacri- 
ficed on this false altar—‘‘Competition.” 

I am a champion of intramural ath- 
letics for our junior high schools. Moth- 
ers may favor interschool competition 
for these early adolescent children of 
ours. They may even find a reason or 
two for returning to the old, out-moded, 
unscientific methods. Having lived with 
the past, seen its lack of constructive 
values, seen its human and financial 
wastes—I urge—let us not step back- 
wards! 


Trained Women for Girls 


Junior high school girls of early ado- 
lescent ages are apt to be emotionally 
unstable, easily excited, and subject to 
undue strain on undeveloped organs and 
bodies. Experience has demonstrated that 
interschool competition for these girls, 
forcing competition when they are un- 
able, straining hearts that are struggling 
to keep up with body growth, is not only 
unwise but dangerous. As a consequence 
junior high schools now have the serv- 
ices of women, specially trained in child 
psychology, well grounded in the knowl- 
edge of girl development, to produce a 
program of intramural games for these 
girls. 

We find each girl receiving training 
and physical exercise suited to her likes, 
abilities, and needs; each girl getting 
limited competition; many girls serving 
as captains, managers, student officials; 
and every girl with a planned program. 
Most important of all, for the child, we 
find teachers in girls physical education 


Social Studies Review 


Soctat Studies Review, published by 
Southern California Social Science Associa- 
tion, is an excellent quarterly, now in its 
13th volume. Editor is Mrs. Marjorie Dow- 
ling Brown, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles; president of the association is Elmer 
J. Erickson, South Pasadena High School. 

Associate editors are.—Mrs. Rose Stelter. 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles; Howard 
Benedict, Manual Arts High School, Los An- 
geles; Robert B. Johnston, Covina Union 
High School; Miss Ethei M. Moss, Santa 
Barbara High School. 
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employed not as winning coaches but as 
child specialists in physical education. 

In the boys physical education pro- 
gram I present a similar picture. Re- 
cently I witnessed 200 boys, finalists of 
800 contestants, meeting for the intra- 
mural track and field events at one of 
our junior high schools. I saw what many 
another has seen throughout California 
—men conducting the meet who have 
been trained to understand and teach 
boys (not to coach winning interschool 
teams). 


Good Training for All 


Day after day are seen the admirable 
results of intramural athletic activity. 
This activity motivates, the training for 
every boy — large, small, fat or thin, 
older or younger, brighter and duller, 
every boy receives the training, the fun- 
damentals, the body development, the 
correct exercise for growing muscles and 
organs and bones. 

These junior high school men are 
trained for the job. They have the time 
and energy to do this work. They are 
not hampered by the pressure for win- 
ning teams, by upkeep of specialized 
equipment, by transportation problems, 
referee and umpire worries, eligibility 
of star athletes, unfairness by competi- 
tors, championships, playoffs, rallies, 
speeches, and training of the favored 
few. These men can train all the chil- 
dren, can help them grow, can shape 
their characters, supervise their play and 
inculcate correct health habits. They 
are successful in using an intramural 
program to motivate it all. 

The case for intramural athletic com- 
petition in junior high schools is spon- 
sored, advocated and desired by doctors, 
teachers, principals, parents, psycholo- 
gists, and physical education directors. 


* * * 


J. D. Sweeney, for nearly a quarter-century 
in charge of Red Bluff schools, now in 
the classrooms, has been appointed by the 
board of city trustees as one of the first 
board of trustees of the newly established 
historical museum there. He is also a member 
of the city library board. As county chair- 
man of the historical committee he was quite 
active in securing the museum, dedicated to 
the memory of William Brown Ide, first, last 
and only president of the Bear Flag Repub- 
lic. Ide lived near Red Bluff and his original 
adobe is still occupied after 90 years. A 
grandson, William Brown Ide II., and a 
granddaughter, Sarah Ide, were honcred 
guests at the recent opening of the museum. 
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The Student Thinks It Through, a paper- 
bound, perforated, loose-leaf workbook of 
100 pages, by Everett V. Perkins, principal, 
Cony High School, Augusta, Maine, is pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 


It is a plan of character education and 
aims to help the student to formulate his 
ideas of what is best for him and his school. 
Section A explains the system and how to 
use the book. Section B comprises 40 con- 
ducted cases. Section C is a group of de- 


tachable ballots. 


Edith Mirrielees, associate professor of 
English, Stanford University, has selected 
and arranged “Twenty-Two Short Stories of 
America,” illustrated by Lois Lenski and 
published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
The foreword to teachers explains the sound 
pedagogy of the book. 


* * * 


A Workbook in Health for High School 
Girls, by Gladys B. Gogle of Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44 Street, New York City, 
price $1.00, is quarto size, paper-bound, 
volume of 267 pages. The work is arranged 
in units for assignments to suit the varying 
needs of the students. There is excellent guide 
material for the teacher and the pupil. 





PICK THESE UP 


Reeent Changes 


IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Courtesy of F. L. Thurston and Earl G. Gridley 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Foster Begg, former teacher in Manhattan 
Beach, elected to superintendency of Man- 
hattan Beach Schools. 

F. J. Brady, former teacher and business 
manager of Oceanside-Carlsbad High School 
and Junior College, elected to the principal- 
ship of that school. 

John A. Branigan, former district superin- 
tendent of Needles schools, elected to dis- 
trict superintendency of Redlands schools. 


Hugh A. Bruce, former principal at Morro 
Bay, elected to principalship of Orcutt Ele- 
mentary School. 

Paul H. Damaree, former teacher in Ana- 
heim High School, elected to principalship 
of San Juan Capistrano High School. 

Glen T. Goodwill, former principal of 
Bloomington school, elected district superin- 
tendent of Needles schools. 


Dr. William C. Gunnerson, former 
teacher in Banning Union High School, 
elected principal of Banning Union High 
School. 

Herbert D. Gwinn, elected to principal- 
ship of Big Pine High School. 


WHEN YOU TAKE UP YOUR PROBLEM OF SEATING EQUIPMENT 
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C. Avery Hauser, former principal of 
Coast Union High School, Cambria, elected 
to principalship of Lone Pine High School. 

Charles 


T. Samuels, former principal, 
Lowell Joint School, elected district superin- 
tendent of East Whittier. 

Dr. Charles A. Smith, former principal 
and teacher in Ventura schools, elected to 
district superintendency of Rosemead School 
District. 

Winston C. Smith, former principal of 
La Verne Heights, elected to district su- 
perintendency of South Whittier. 

Verlin Spencer, former vice-principal of 
South Pasadena Junior High School, elected 
to the principalship of that school. 

Robert Langley, former principal cf 
Yucaipa school, elected principal of Bloom- 
ington school. 


Glendale 


Dr. Norman R. Whytock, former deputy 
superintendent of of Glendale, 
elected superintendent of schools in the c'ty. 


schools 


Aleck Leroy Ferguson, former principal 
of Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale, 
elected deputy superintendent of schools of 
that city. 

George U. Moyse, former principal of 
Glendale High School, retired. 


Long Beach 
Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, former su- 


Lt. ogg | meyer help solve your school furniture prob- Prompt deliveries assured through unequalled distributing 


lems. 


school requirement, all thoroug 


ey tell of the facilities, ideals, and policies which 
make this company the leader in the public seating industry. 
They presenta full line of high grade seating products for every 

hly dependable and fully guaran- 
teed, and at every reasonable price level. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN e Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, and Transportation Seating 


and service organization with offices in seventy cities from coast 
to coast...having stocks ready for quick shipment—ware- 
houses at convenient points. 

“Seating America” and ‘Seating for American Schools” will 


be sent to school officials upon request. Address Dept. S.N.9 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY—California Division: 207-225 Van Ness South, San Francisco—6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Address above offices for catalog describing complete line of general school supplies carried in stock. 


perintendent of schools, Lubbock, Texas, 
elected superintendent of Long Beach City 
Schools. 

Dr. Will French, former superintendent 
of Long Beach city schools, has accepted a 
chair in the Department 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Seymour I. Stone, elected director of 
secondary schools, Long Beach City Schools; 
H. H. Hicks, elected director of elementary 
schools; and E. C. Jones elected director of 
adult education. 


of Education, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Allen Keim, principal, Marin School, Al- 
bany, promoted to city superintendency of 
the Albany schools; John Franklin West, re- 
tired. 

Herbert D. Gwinn, teacher on the faczlty, 
promoted to Big Pine High School pr:n- 
cipalship. 

C. Avery Hauser, principal, Cambria 
High School, resigned to accept principal- 
ship of Lone Pine High School. Dan Reed, 
teacher, King City High School, elected to 
principalship of Cambria High School. 

A. S. Cakebread, principal, Greenville 
High School, resigned to accept principal- 
ship of Ceres High School. Michael Nugent, 
district superintendent, Gridley Elementary 
Schools, resigned to accept principalship of 
Greenville High School. 

V. G. Binsacca, principal, Denair High 
School, resigned to accept principalship of 
Williams High School; V. R. Belieu, elected 
to principalship, Denair High School. 

Paul Rivers, district superintendent of 
elementary schools at Madera, resigned to 
accept district superintendency of Escalon 
High School. E. B. Gardner, district super- 
intendent of Escalon High School, resigned 
to accept district superintendency of Madera 
Elementary Schools. 

W. T. Mooney, teacher on the faculty, 
promoted to principalship, Fair Oaks High 
School. 

James Snell, principal, Burbank Elemen- 
tary School, Chico, resigned to accept prin- 
cipalship, Leggett Valley High School, Fort 
Bragg. 

Homer C. Wilson, principal, Washington 
Junior High School, Fresno, promoted to 
c'ty superintendency, Fresno schools. 

Edwin C. Kratt, principal, Fresno Senior 
High School, promoted to the Fresno As- 
sistant Superintendency. Leo A. Harris, 
Edison Technical Junior- 
Senior High School, Fresno, promoted to 
the principalship of Fresno Senior High 
School. Herman E. Carlson, vice-principal, 


vice-principal, 


Technical Senior High School, Fresno, pro- 
moted to principalship of Washington 
Junior High School, Fresno. 

Louis Windmiller, principal, Galt High 
School, resigned to accept position in Stock- 
ton Junior College. Floyd Taylor, teacher 
on the faculty, promoted to principalship, 
Galt High School. 

Albert *G. Nelson, principal, Hopland 
High School, resigned to accept a position 
in Washington Union High School. Fresno 


Lester Skelley, teacher on the faculty, pro- 


moted to 
School. 

Farnum Howard, teacher on the faculty, 
promoted to principalship, King City High 
School. 

Clarence Annin, principal, San Andreas 
High School, resigned to accept principal- 
ship, Avenal High School. Karl Loeffler, 
formerly on Lincoln High School faculty, 
elected to principalship, San Andreas High 
School. 

Francis D. Calhoon, principal, Fort Jones 
High School, resigned to accept principal- 
ship, McArthur High School. Allen Fowler, 
teacher on Yreka High School faculty, re- 
signed to accept principalship, Fort Jones 
High School. 

Harold Cunningham, principal, Middle- 
town High School, resigned to accept a posi- 
ton in Richmond school department. John 
T. Sidener, teacher, Tehachapi High School, 
electzd to Middletown principalship. 

H. L. Forkner, acting principal, Merritt 
High School, Oakland, resigned to accept 
position as 


principalship, Hopland High 


vocational director, Columbia 


University. 

Will C. Mathews, principal, Central 
Trade High School, promoted to supervisor 
of trade and industrial education. Dr. 
Richard E. Rutledge will act as principal cf 
both Central Trade School and Merritt 
School of Business. Alfred E. Baker, former 
vice-principal, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land, will be associate principal at Central 
Trade School. Spencer Benbow, formerly 
associate in research, Oakland Public 
Schools, will be associate principal at Mer- 
ritt School of Business. Frank Adams is re- 
turning from a year's leave of absence :o 
the vice-principalship, Roosevelt High School. 
R. W. Kretsinger, principal, Lincoln Gram- 
mar School, Oakland, will be vice-principal, 
Fremont High School. Paul Dana Thomas 
from Roosevelt High School, will be vice- 
principal at Central Trade School. 


Edythe Banta, principal, Chabot School, 
has been promoted to the principalship of 
Cleveland School. Laura Curley from Cleve- 
land has been promoted to principal at Jef- 
ferson School. Dora Lages from Jefferson 
promoted to the principalship at Hawthorne. 
Albert Benson from Hawthorne promoted 
to principalship of. Lincoln School. Henry 
W. Magnuson, principal, Melrose School, 
promoted to principalship of Chabot School. 
Thad W. Stevens, teacher at Claremont 
Junior High School, promoted to principal- 
ship of Melrose School. 


Edith Houston, principal, McChesney 
School, has been promoted to the principal- 
ship of Fruitvale School to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Sue L. Fratis. Mrs. 
Vivian L. Long, principal of Maxwell Park 
School, has been promoted to the principal- 
ship of McChesney School. Alma Collis, 
principal, of John Swett School, has been 
promoted to the principalship of Maxwell 
Park School. Mrs. Dorothy S. Dierke, 
teacher from Crocker Highlands School, has 
been promoted to the principalship of John 
Swett School. 

H. A. English, teacher on the faculty, 
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promoted to principalship, Princeton High 
School. 

Richard Werner, formerly connected with 
State Department of Education, elected 
dean, Salinas Junior College. 

Norman McCollom, principal, McArthur 
High School, resigned to accept principal- 
ship and district superintendency, Susan- 
ville schools. 

James C. Cherry, principal, East Nico- 
laus High School, promoted to district su- 
perintendency of Sutter Schools. Clarence 
Jensen, teacher on the faculty, promoted to 
principalship, East Nicolaus High School. 

Roy D. Gilstrap, principal, Ceres High 
School, resigned to accept principalship, 
Templeton High School. 

Lester R. Smith, teacher on the faculty, 
promoted to principalship, Wasco High 
High School. 

Stanley J. Lighty, principal Williams High 
School, resigned to accept a position in the 
San Francisco school department. 


Changes in Elementary Positions 


Charles Herrington, principal, McKinley 
Elementary School, Gridley, promoted to 
district superintendency of Gridley elemen- 
tary schools. 

Hugh A. Bruce, principal, Morro Bay 
Union Elementary School, resigned to ac- 
cept principalship, Orcutt Elementary School. 
Paul Moffett, teacher on the faculty, Moun- 
tain View Elementary School, resigned to 
accept principalship, Morro Bay Elementary 
School. 

Eph. L. Musick, principal, Newark Ele- 
mentary School, retired. John MacGregor 
of San Juan Union Elementary School 
elected to the principalship, Newark Elemen- 
tary School. 

Donald Graham elected to principalship, 
Chawanakee Elementary School, Big Creek. 

Alfred Glantz, teacher on Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School faculty, Fresno, resigned to 
accept principal-hip, Riverdale Elementary 
School 

F. F. Zeek, principal, Calistoga Elemen- 
tary School, resigned to accept the principal- 
ship of Ukiah Grammar School. Carl L. Mc- 
Donald, principal, Galt Grammar School, 
has accepted the principalship of Calistoga 
Elementary School. 

Mrs. Eugenie Elson Jackson, teacher on 
the faculty of Hillside School, Berkeley, 
has been promoted to the principalship in 
place of Jeannette Barrows, retired. 

Eugene H. Baker, on the faculty of Al- 
bany High School, has been promoted to the 
principalship of Marin School, Albany, in 
place of Allen Keim, newly appointed Al- 
bany City Superintendent. 

Lowell W. Mell has been promoted to 
the principalship of Mastick School, Ala- 
meda, from the vice-principalship of Wash- 
ington School. The former principal, Ger- 
trude E. Treanor, has retired. 


San Francisco 


Robert F. Gray, director of adult educa- 
tion and the bureau of research of the San 
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Francisco Public Schools has been elevated 
to the position of deputy superintendent. As 
deputy superintendent the field of Mr. 
Gray's duties were enlarged to include other 
phases of adult education, the San Francisco 
Continuation School, the Samuel Gompers 
Trades School and day adult Americaniza- 
tion classes. 

The Board also adopted the recommen- 
dation of Superintendent Nourse to create 
a Director of Curriculum to which Ed‘th E. 
Pence, vice-principal at George Washington 
High School was nominated. 

Named a Director in Charge of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance is Charles A. Simonds, 
principal of the Aptos Junior High School 
since 1931. Mr. Simonds entered the San 
Francisco Public Schools in 1923 as a 
teacher in Polytechnic High School. He be- 
came principal of the John Swett Junior 
High School in 1926. 

New recognition was given to the im- 
portance of vision conservation by the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Ursula D. Murphy as 
supervisor of this division in elementary, 
junior and_ senior high schools. Mrs. 
Murphy has been a member of the certifi- 
cated staff since 1914. 

Appointed to the principalship of the 
Samuel Gompers Trades School, is Edgar S. 
Anderson. Mr. Anderson will continue as 
principal of the Humboldt Evening School 
at 18th and Dolores Streets in the same 
neighborhood. Mr. Anderson entered the 
school department as a teacher at Mission 
High School in 1923. 

As field coordinator of apprentice train- 
ing, Superintendent Nourse named Robert 
J. Stoffer, vice-principal, Horace Manna 
Junior High School. Mr. Stoffer will be suc- 
ceeded at Horace Mann by George A. 
Brown, a teacher at Polytechnic High 
School. Mr. Stoffer learned and worked at 
a trade as a sheet metal worker and is well 
labor circles. He entered the 
school department in 1925 as a teacher at 
Presidio Junior High School and later at 
the High School of Commerce. He was made 
vice-principal of Horace Mann last year. 


known in 


Appointment of Eleanor May Jackson, 
teacher at George Washington High School, 
to the vice-principalship of that school suc- 
ceeding to the vacancy created by the ele- 
vation of Miss Pence to the directorship, 
has been confirmed. 


Henry I. Chaim, a teacher at the High 
School of Commerce, has been named vice- 
principal succeeding the late Henry W. 
Dahleen, who died during the vacation 
period. 


George H. Learned, principal of Portola 
Junior High School since 1926 has been 
assigned to the principalship of Aptos 
Junior High School succeeding to the va- 
cancy created by the promotion of Mr. 
Simonds. 


J. Carl Bowman, principal of John Swett 
Junior High School since 1931, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Learned and will be 
succeeded by Edwin E. Niccolls, vice-prin- 


(Please turn to Page 48) 
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Shown here are the two large wall charts which are 


illustrated on both sides and the 32-page booklet 


included in G-E’s school project. 














10s AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
GENERAL ELECTRICS WORK PROJECT 


Send today for General Electric’s school 
work project, “The New Story of Light,” 
just reprinted because of the thousands of 
demands from school teachers throughout 
the United States. This complete project 
on light and seeing comes in five units de- 
signed to tie-in with regular study courses 
in Social Studies, Geography, History, 
Health and Safety, and General Science 
. . - courses regularly taught from third 
to junior high grades. 


The project includes complete 
instructions for using it and sug- 
gests worth while activities with 
each unit. It consists of a printed 
text containing all five projects 
bound in one 32-page illustrated 
booklet, and four large wall 
charts (38" x 50”) designed for 
use with the various units. Three 
of the charts are printed in two 
colors and the fourth in four 
colors. 


What the project includes: This 
project on light and seeing was 
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Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Incandescent Lamp Department 166 SE, General Electric Company, 


Please send me my copy of your school work project, ““The New Story of Light” 
including the text-book and four large colored wall charts. | enclose 10c for mailing. 
I would also like ( ) metal book-holders and enclose 10c for each one. 
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srepared with the help of leading author- 
ities on school projects. It presents in 
concise, interesting form the development 
and use of light in the home, the commun- 
ity, and the world; explains why our eyes 
need good light for seeing; and shows how 
we should use light for reading, studying, 
and other seeing tasks. The nominal charge 
of 10c is made to help defray mailing and 
handling costs. (This offer is limited to 
the United States.) 


EXTRA! 10 ADDITIONAL BRINGS YOU NEW 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGN- 
ED METAL BOOK-HOLDER 


Thix« new, sturdy, folding metal 
book-holder developed by G-E 


for school use, is a great aid to 
better posture. On the desk at 
about 14 inches from the eyes, 
it holds book in correct position 
for reading. Price. 10c each, in- 
cludes postage. Offer limited to 
U.S. only. 


Reccevcovecceececseccceceeecereeceesseveccses 


Conservation Program 


Fred G. McCombs, Vice-Principal, Corning Elementary 
School, Tehama County 


i, recent years the Conservation 
program has become more important to 
all of us. It is a personal problem as 
much as it is a national responsibility. 
Education of the youngsters is an effec- 
tive means whereby a conservation pro- 
gram may show tangible results in later 
years. As children, they have a direct 
influence on the birds and small game 
life of the rural community. As voting 
citizens, they may exert even a greater 
influence for the conservation of natural 
and living resources. 


This fall marks the first anniversary 
of the Junior Conservation Corps, an 
organization which was started with the 
above objectives. The charter members 
are a Class of 45 boys and girls, 10 to 
13 years of age, in the sixth grade of 
Corning Elementary School. They live 
in a community which is rural enough 
for quail, pheasants and native song 
birds to make themselves at home in 
many of their backyards. 


A program of this type has much 
value educationally as well as from the 
conservation standpoint. The project 
chosen for the year included the plan- 
ning and constructing of game-bird 
rearing-pens, raising of game-birds for 
these pens, and finally, the releasing of 
the birds to increase materially the liv- 
ing resources of the community. 


First problem confronting the class 
was the location of the pens. The class 
chose a secluded spot on the school- 
grounds for the pens, which were to be 


64 feet long, 20 feet 
wide and 5 feet high. 

The next 4 months 
were spent in the class- 
room in preparation for 
the building which was 
to come in the spring. 
Each youngster needed 
to know certain funda- 
mentals well before he 
would be able to draw any plans. These 
fundamentals were part of the curri- 
culum of this grade and covered all 
types of subject-matter. It was an ideal 
learning situation as each one had a 
definite reason in his own mind for 
learning such things as fraction. He 
knew why, and now he wanted to know 
how, and applied himself wholeheart- 
edly, in most cases, to learning as quickly 
as possible. Needless to say, the time 
spent in mastering the arithmetic was 
far less than if it had been a daily rou- 
tine of page by page assignment. These 
skills were not forgotten as they were 
soon used in working situations that re- 
quired the use of senses other than just 
the eye reading from the printed page. 

At the end of each month a basic test 
was given which included problems on 
all the related subjects as arithmetic, 
science, vocabulary, English, and a com- 
position on reading done. According to 
the youngster’s own ability he had to 
satisfactorily pass the test before he 
could go on to other work. 

As all the tests were completed, work 
was begun on the plans. They were 


Here are the pens and the children happily at work 
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porate 


a 


We made a sign for the pens and dedicated them 


to Corning 


drawn in perspective and to scale and met 
the requirements for the birds as each 
youngster understood them from his own 
reading. 

When all the plans were finished, they 
were compared in class and a composite plan 
was decided upon using the best ideas as 
found in a number of different plans. The 
class decided to divide the area into 4 pens 
and a flight cage. 

Other than the regular required work, 
there were many opportunities for the more 
advanced youngsters to do extra work in the 
things in which they were especially inter- 
ested. 

Andrew, the son of a prominent plumber 
in town, headed a committee in charge of 
the plumbing. Myles drew a map of the 
world and charted the original habitats of the 
game birds. The map was later used for 
map study. Della made collections of dif- 
ferent seeds, while Pat drew the mature 
plants. An unusual snowfall at that time 
made available a number of burst water-pipe 
which the boys salvaged and used for their 
automatic sprinkling-system. 


Wun the preliminary work was fin- 

ished they all returned to the classroom to 

make out their order for the lumber and the 

wire. In finding the board feet and costs of 

the lumber in a project of this size, there 

was a great deal of practical arithmetic 
which proved rather difficult. They 
worked hard because they wanted to 
and finished the problem; and what 
they learned will stay with them as 
the effort came from within. 

Their arithmetic books were used 
only for drill work and one day 
when they were asked to get them 
out to verify the rule for finding 
board feet, Don turned around and 
said “Oh, shucks! Do we have to 
do arithmetic?” There is not a great 
deal of difference in problems taken 
from a textbook and those made up 
in the backyard, so to speak, but | 
there is a great difference in the 
child’s mind and the final results of 
the learning situation. 

Later, with the coming of better 
weather, they started on the most 

(Please turn to Page 44) 
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New World Broadeasts 


Weexiy Broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur S. 
Garbett, Director of Education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 


New World broadcasts are heard over KGO San 
Francisco; KECA Los Angeles; KFSD San Diego; 
KEX Portland; KGIR Butte; KGHL Billings; 
KGA Spokane; KGW Stockton; KMJ Fresno; 
KERN Bakersfield; and KFBK Sacramento. 


July 12—James S. Hughes, Instructor in 
Political Science, San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. 

July 19—Mrs. Marian Gregg, principal, 
Luther Burbank Elementary School, Santa 
Rosa. 

July 26—R. E. Gillette, director, the 
Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area, San Fran- 
cisco. 

August 2—Arthur H. Chamberlain, di- 
rector, Emergency Educational 
San Francisco. 

August 9—Professor William E. Knuth, 
head, department of music, San Francisco 
State College. 

August 16—Mrs. Myrtle Scott Eglin, 
principal, Calpella rural elementary school, 
Mendocino County; president, Saturday 
Afternoon Club of Ukiah; past president, 
M:ndocino County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

August 23—James K. Fisk, adjutant, 
American Legion Department of California, 
San Francisco. 

August 30—John Allan Smith, Jr., edi- 

tor, Los Angeles School Journal. 
6 — Mrs. Elisabeth M. 
Spriggs, education chairman, Los Angeles 
Elementary Teachers Club; member, educa- 
tion committee, Associated Teachers Organi- 
zations of Los Angeles City. 

September 13—Leo B. Baisden, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Sacramento. 

September 20 — Fred G. McCombs, 
teacher, Corning Grammar School, Tehama 
County. 

September 27 
rector of 
Schools. 

October 4—Lawrence E. Chenoweth, su- 
perintendent, Bakersfield City Schools. 


Program, 


September 





Charles M. Dennis, di- 
San Public 


music, Francisco 


Sehool Furniture 


American Seating Company has re- 
cently published a handsome illustrated 
brochure entitled Seating for American 
Schools. The attractive large pages (81 x 
11 inches) present a panorama of school 
desks, chairs, metalboard, and class memo- 
rials. 

American Seating Company has chosen 
Universal as the trade designation for its 
school desk and generically to an extensive 
line of classroom seating. Universal is both 


a name and the expression of an ideal. 

The Universal ideal demands that every 
excellence built into any type of unit as 
far as applicable shall be embodied in every 
type: in movable and stationary desks; in 
separate and combined units; in unit desks 
and in tables and chairs; in adjustable and 
non-adjustable equipment; in study-tops, 
open or lifting lid boxes; in sight con- 
servation development; in every unit for 
general or for specialized uses. 

Education costs too much, states Ameri- 
can Seating Company, if impaired vision 
is part of the price paid. Defective eye- 
sight is a cruel and needless tax to levy upon 


Three Book Course 


500 Howard Street 
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children. Young eyes must be protected 
from work conditions which unnecessarily 
aggravate the eye-burden of much reading. 
Architects, illuminating engineers, print- 
ers, medical and health departments, and 
special class facilities, are contributing to 
the department of eye-protection, but a vital 
part—the adapting of reading conditions to 
the limiting facts of human anatomy—rests 
upon the designers of classroom seating. 


Factory and general office of American 
Seating Company is at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. Los Angeles office is at 6900 Avalon 
Boulevard; San Francisco office is at 207: 
225 Van Ness Avenue South. 





Master Key Arithmetics 


By FRANK L. CLAPP 


Make Arithmetic Less a Challenge to Memory and 
More a Challenge to Intelligence 


SEVEN OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Ramps instead of Steps in Learning 

Practice Cycles instead of Massed Drill 

Number Readiness instead of Number Hurdles 

Pupil Sanction instead of Forced Compliance 

Constant Tests instead of variable “Yard Sticks” 

Records Pupil-Determined instead of Teacher-Given 
Curriculum based on Pupil Maturation instead of Tradition 


Published January Ist, 1937 


e Course by Grades 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


San Francisco 





Who Will Pay 
the Doctor, the Nurse 
and the Board Bill 


when you are 
Sick or Injured ? 


The Teachers Casualty Under- 
writersisanationalorganization 
of teachers for teachers. For 





the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick 
or accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how we 
protect teachers. Please do this today. No agent will call. 


Answer to a Teacher’s S. O. S. 
“Though I placed two claims 
with the T.C.U. this summer, 
they paid both with such 
promptness that the ink on 
the paper was scarcely dry be- 
fore the checks were in my 
possession. That’s what I call 
the answer to the 8.0.58. of a 
teacher in distress.”’— 
MILDRED H. MANSUR, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


FOUNDED 


1899 








Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 456T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. | 


chs ee niin uence sae cet Hn cineciigeinnaaaties ta | 

OI Si oicicdnuta ped amas acidemia esas | 

(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 





Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


Tu beautiful new 1937 edition of this 
standard encyclopedia has many improve- 
ments over the previous widely-used edition. 
Many new colored plates have been added 
and new pictures substituted for old ones. 
A thumb-tab for the index is inserted in 
each volume. Many new stories have been 
added and the bibliographies have been re- 
vised. 

How To Use An Encyclopedia is a prac- 
tical, 16-page guide which accompanies the 
set, together with exercises, and a beautiful 


bookrack. 


Guy Stanton Ford, distinguished editor- 
in-chief for the first edition in 1922 and 
all succeeding editions, in his preface to the 
new edition, states that the governing pur- 
pose of the editors and contributors has 
been fourfold: (1) accuracy and breadth of 
view; (2) interesting treatment, obtained by 
focusing the attention on the most striking, 
salient, and picturesque aspects of each 
discussed; (3) simplicity, clearness, 
and directness of language; (4) an abun- 


topic 


dance of illustrations which visualize and 
dramatize the text. 

California headquarters of Compton's are 
in Beaux Arts Building, 8th and Beacon 
Streets, Los Angeles: W. L. McGowen is in 
charge there. 


Questions 


Pima ee hm hel ge 
CFT MMe Cela yn 


_ are just as fully and 
» carefully treated as 
) questions about pro- 

nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
| —A New Creation 


_ 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
’ entries than any other dic- 

' tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
_ pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
* graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 

_ Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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California Teachers Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
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INDIVIDUAL READING 









Clarice Kelly, Second Grade Teacher, McKinley Elementary School, 
Gridley, Butte County 


L. is easy for any teacher to under- 
stand the wide range of ability that can 
be found in any grade. With 37 second 
grade children I had this problem to 
meet. It was easy to segregate the chil- 
dren into low and middle groups and 
prescribe for their difficulties. 

There were 11 children who were 
reading at 11 different high levels. I 
knew it was wrong to keep them 
grouped where they showed signs of 
being able to read understandingly and 
well at so many rates of speed. 

I give them the opportunity to read 
by individual reading, the type of ma- 
terial they enjoy. 

The child reads a book, does any 
written work required and comes to me 
to show how he has progressed. He feels 
free to come to me for help at any 
time. 

Individual Charts 

Each child keeps a separate book- 
chart. I have a list with each book read, 
to give to the third grade teacher. 

I have helped with their book selec- 
tion. I try to guide them to the type of 
reading which will develop habits of 
intelligent interpretation, fluent, accu- 
rate oral reading and rapid silent read- 
ing. 

They quite often find selections in 
their reading which they desire to read 
to the other children in an audience 
situation. 

I found these children missed a great 
deal by not having time to read and 
talk together. I met this difficulty by 
selecting sets of easy science, health, 
social study and other books that cen- 
ter around their immediate interests. 
They enjoy the sociability and love 
to share a good book with the group. 


Social Science Meeting 


Centrar California Social Science As- 
sociation will hold a dinner meeting in 
Stockton on Monday, September 27; Dr. 
Tully Knoles, College of the 
Pacific, will speak on conditions in Europe 
today. Carl G. Winter, president of the as- 
sociation, teaches at Elk Grove Union High 
School. 


president, 


The original number has grown from 
11 to 17 who do this type of reading. 
I let the children do this as soon as 
they show they can make rapid prog: 
ress independently and do not need 
help before beginning a new story. 

The greatest advantage I have found 
is that each child is stimulated to work 
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to capacity and is not held back by 
other children’s difficulties. Individual 
interests are cared for by a supply of 
varied materials. 

I try to correlate all the reading with 
the activities in which the children are 
interested as well as the required texts. 
I do not consider any reader a required 
reader in my own mind, but try to fit 
the material to the child. 

This method takes lots of time but 
the gain the children make and the de- 
sirable interests it arouses and sustains 
make it only a pleasure for me. 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Quality materials give greater strength to APSCO CUTTERS. 
Quality workmanship shapes and sharpens the rugged steel of 





APSCO CUTTERS — keen.. 


cision blades with knifelike edges. 





*See these knife- 
like cutting edges? 
They CUT — be- 
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APSCOCUTTERS 
are designed todo! 
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Sharpeners. 


eners. It’s economy 


to buy quality — 


BUY THE APSCO! 


. swift eee pre- 


APSCO Pencil Sharpeners outweigh the ordi- 
nary pencil sharpener in quality performance 
— speedy, reliable service . . . long wearing 
quality ... efficiency with economy—because 


of mechanical perfection. 


85% of the Schools in United States prefer 
quality — that’s why they have standardized 
on APSCO Auto- 


matic Pencil Sharp- 





AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Garden Grove Playday 


Pictures on Pages 40, 41 


Tisroucuout Orange County schools 
much interesting work has been done to pro- 
mote a normal useful education for the av- 
erage Mexican child. Almost every school in 
the county has contributed some constructive 


work in this field. 


The accompanying illustrations were taken 
May 28 at the Hoover Elementary School, 
Garden Grove. Mary Thomason, principal, 
states that the day was set aside for an ex- 
hibition of school work and as a playday for 
the children. Parents showed real interest 
and enjoyed the competitive games in which 
every child took part and the exhibition of 
the children’s work. 


The pictures were taken by Walter Len- 
hardt, a teacher in the Washington School, 
Garden Grove. 


l1 Broening, Law, 
Wilkinson and 
Ziegler has been 
approved for use 
in the California 
Schools. A self-aid, 
designed for use in 
the Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools, it 
will raise the standard 
of reading ability in 
your classes as it has 
in hundreds of others. 
Price $1.20 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


For full 

information 

and substantial discounts 
on class supplies, write to:— 


GRADE TEACHERS! 


Clip and mail the attached form for our 
free descriptive handy pocket catalog of 
self-instructive practice books. 


They make teaching easy! 


E. M. HALE and COMPANY 
5193 Plankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Please send ( 


) copies of your free 
descriptive catalogs. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


THE DRIVER OF TOMORROW 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING SAFE DRIVING AT TRACY HIGH SCHOOL 
W. W. Crow, Principal, Emma M. Baumgardner, Chairman 


Misr teachers and principals 
have confronted the accusation that 
schools need to wake up and adjust 
curricula to the needs of modern life. 

Our school life has been hard hit by 
the traffic accident toll. Our county has 
a shocking death-rate from automobile 
accidents. For us some work on driv- 
ing seemed a poignant need. Since there 
is no manual art today more practiced 
than that of driving, and since we be- 
lieve that the only answer to the prob- 
lem of safety on the highways lies in 
education, we decided to take “time 
out” from other studies for a unit on 
Safe Driving. 

The completed unit was taught one 
period a day in all classes in the school 
for four weeks. The periods cut were 
alternated so that each class lost only 
one week from its regular class subject. 


The Course 

The course consisted of a handbook 
to be used as a text (a study unit of 
mimeographed study-helps) and a teach- 
ers manual. The introduction to the 
unit discussed the close association be- 
tween the matter of driving and the 
matter of sports — the growth of “the 
big game.” It compared the smart Aleck 
driver to the grandstand player and 
stressed the idea that showing off is al- 
ways the sign of the amateur. The com- 
pleted course follows: 


1. The History of Transportation 


Pre-test—How good a driver are you? 

A. Development of transportation 

B. Traffic accident situation 

C. The highway, engineering problems, etc. 

D. The automobile, mechanical improvements, 
safety features, possible defects 


TEST 


2. The Driver 
Pre-test—What’s wrong? 


. Speed 
. Carelessness 
. Chance-taking 
. Absent-mindedness 
. Reaction time 
. Attitude toward and understanding of traffic 
signals, road signs, etc. Knowledge of his car, brakes, 
tires, lights, power, etc. 
G. Good sportsmanship on the highway 
TEST : 


3. The California Vehicle Code 
A. Drivers licenses 
B. Criminal and civil responsibility 
C. Speed regulations 
D. Traffic laws generally 
E. The pedestrian 
F. The bicyclist 
TEST 
4. The Future 

Pre-test—Safety practices 

A. Highways of the future 

B. Automotive engineering 

C. Creating the safety habit 

D. Your problem and mine 

E. The safe drivers Code 

TEST 

Testing Program 

At the end of each section of the work a 
test was given. At the conclusion of the 
course two finals were used: the national 
Safe Drivers test, the Purdue University test. 

Students who passed these two tests and 
whose parents gave their written approval 
were permitted to take the driver's license 
test given by Mr. Deane and Mr. McCall of 
California Motor Vehicle Department. 


Material Used 

No textbook was found which suited our 
particular purpose; nor was there material 
available from the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, therefore we were compelled to gather 
materials from many sources.’ The most help- 
ful materials we found were these: 

The Driver of Tomorrow, A series of sixteen les- 
sons, with tests, furnished in class room quantities 
by the A. A. A. 

Live and Let Live, A book of Cartoons with charts 
and graphs, furnished by the Travelers Insurance Co. 


Highway Hazards, A monthly folder service from 
Travelers Insurance Co. 


The Skillful Driver, A monthly folder service from 
Royal Indemnity Co. 


1. The two sources particularly useful in arrang- 
ing this course were, The Safety Dept. of Purdue 
University and the National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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A booth in the Sth grade study of Mexico, 
showing work in clay, woodcarving and 
paintings. Mrs. Fulton, teacher 


You in Your Car on City Streets, A booklet used 
in the traffic school at Detroit, Michigan 


Supplementary Material 

A Safety Program for Secondary Schools, Dr. 
Herbert Stack, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

Let’s Be Skillful, A book of illustrations 

Transportation, A pictorial unit on safety pub- 
lished by BUILDING AMERICA 

Calling All Drivers, A discussion of the common 
causes of accidents 

Summary of State Vehicle Code, From the Calif. 
Motor Vehicle Dept. 

Manual on Traffic Safety, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation 

You Bet Your Life, A review of America’s auto- 
mobile accident record from Travelers Ins. Co. 


Furniture, rugs, dishes, bedding and art, 
made and designed by Ist graders. Mrs. 
Marjorie Ralston, teacher 


Traffic Safety Institute, Purdue University—An ex- 
cellent bibliography of materials 

Good Driving, National Safety Council—Excellent 
bibliography 

Washington University Test 

Real Drivers Log 

Student Activities 

The student body offered awards for 
original poems, short stories, essays, dramas, 
slogans, limericks, and posters that empha- 
sized some point in the safe driving study. 

Projects developed by various classes in 
oral reports, themes or exhibits covered such 
fields as: famous trails, road-making, an ac- 
cident survey and spot-map of the county, 
transportation in prose and poetry, the na- 


Insects shown by finger paintings, boxes, 
and collections; all 2nd grade work. Eunice 
Bragg, teacher 


tional safety contest, safe pedaling, variations 
in trafic signs, highway planning for the 
future, local hazards, and a bulletin board 


of the “Daily Toll.” 


One class kept an exhibit of safety pamph- 
lets and books on display in the library. 
These and other projects carried the work 
over so that it fused with many other classes. 


Posters were supplied to each teacher. A 
room chairman kept these displays varied 
and interesting. Students were encouraged 
to bring articles from the newspapers and 
magazines, eliminating those that contained 
lurid details, and using those that illustrate 
the cost in life, health and property. 


NEWLY PUBLISHED — 1937 COPYRIGHTS 
PROGRESSIVE BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 


AN EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


With a Forecast of Its Future 


By J. R. McGaughy, Professor of Education and Chairman, Elementary Education Department, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. Promises to be the outstanding professional book of the year. Dr. McGaughy presents in detail his philosophy of 
elementary education and then discusses present procedures and practices in the light of that philosophy. He covers fully the 
following fundamentals of elementary education: Recent progress, the bases for evaluation, the children, the teachers, the cur- 
riculum, the organization, the administration, the evaluation, and the elementary school of the future. Net wholesale price, $2.00, 
f.o.b. publisher. 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
An Introduction to the Psychology of Social Adjustment 

By George Herbert Betts, Sometime Director of Educational Research, Northwestern University; Edited by Raymond A. Kent, 

President University of Louisville. Net wholesale price, f.o.b. publisher, $1.50. 


THE CURRICULUM READERS, GRADES 4-5-6 


By Baker and Baker. These distinctive basal readers complete the Curriculum Reader Series for grades 1-6. Should be con- 
sidered for service in the curriculum of every elementary school. Net wholesale prices, $0.66, $0.69, $0.69, f.o.b. publisher. 
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; By Irving R. Melbo. Published in both Textbook and Reader Editions, Intermediate Grades. Net wholesale price, $0.72, 
— fe f.o.b. publisher. 


si RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S BOOK OF MARVELS 


tities For Intermediate and Junior High School Grades. Reader—Materials in travel, geography, history, art, culture. Net whole- 
i sale price, $0.84, f.o.b. publisher. 


-— : HABITS FOR SAFETY—For Intermediate Grades, 4-5-6—By Gentles and Betts. Net wholesale price, $0.50, f.o.b. publisher. 
from PUBLIC SAFETY—For Junior and Senior High Schools—By Kreml, Stiver, Rice. Net wholesale price, $0.84, f.o.b. publisher. 


trom | California Representative: D. B. Heller, 304 S. Crescent Drive, Beverly Hills, California 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Here is The Mikado cast, as charmingly presented at Lakeside School 





Supplementary Reading Material 

Many articles were abandoned because of 
their negative psychology. Good drivers are 
confident. The psychology of fear has no 
place in this unit. Many recent magazine 
articles were of interest. These included such 
articles as: 

Born to Crash, H. M. Johnson, Collier’s, July 1925 

Safer Cars, Literary Digest, Nov. 14, 1936 

Thirty Million Brilliant Car Tags, Literary Di- 
gest, Jan. 2, 1937 

Conquering Death After Dark, Pop. Mech., Feb. 
1937 

Good Driving, Scholastic, October 1937, Novem- 
ber 1936, February 1937 

How Well Do You Drive, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Nov. 1937 

Which Is to Go Up, Accidents or Street Lights?, 
Am. City, Feb. 1937 

Most Drivers Think They’re Perfect, Los Angeles 
Times, Sun. Magazine Section, Nov. 1, 1936 


Dramas 
The State Versus Joe Miller, A radio play from 
Scholastic 
High Powered Roadster, A television and micro- 
phone play from Rowe Peterson Co. 


Books for Reference 


If You're Going to Drive Fast, 
Crowell Pub. Co. 

Sense and Safety on the Highway, Stoechel, May 
and Kirby, Appleton Century 

Man and the Motor Car, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters 


Ray Sherman, 


Community Activities 

The local theatre displayed “shorts” on 
safe driving. 

The local newspaper ran a series of syn- 
dicated cartoons with articles accompany- 
ing each. (Let no one undervalue the teach- 
ing power of the cartoon.) 

Local garages gave demonstrations of the 
safety features of the various cars. 

Captain Leland Drais of the California 
Highway Patrol at Stockton arranged for 


(Please turn to Page 45) 


SCHOOL DRAMA 


LAKESIDE HAS A DRAMATIC PROGRAM 


E. H. Carender, Principal, Lakeside Union Elementary School, San Diego County 


No adhering to any fixed quarter- 
to-quarter and year-to-year outline, but 
with a progressive view toward keeping 
the school program alive and constantly 
active, Lakeside endeavors to stage about 
four events during the year, each of 
which will utilize the highest possible 
percentage of the school enrollment. 

Early in the year we begin planning 
for American Education Week, all 
classroom activities as far as consistent 
being timed to offer an exhibit of school 
work to the visiting public, and a pa- 
triotic program being arranged for the 
auditorium that embraces the spirit of 
Armistice Day and the Thanksgiving 
season. 

Our second major objective is the Christ- 
mas play. It’s really more than a play it’s 
a sort of dramatic festivity. Last Christmas 
our program was held Friday evening before 
dismissal for the holidays. We presented 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” Such alterations 
were made and music specialties added that 
about one-half of the school enrollment par- 
ticipated. Following this presentation, the 
local Booster Club assumed charge. A special 
orchestra was provided, their beautifully- 
decorated tree was lighted, and the children 


were given a bounteous treat of nuts, fruits. 
and candy. 


In the third quarter we offer a spring 
operetta just before closing for the Easter 


vacation. One-third of our boys and girls 
took part in the presentation of “Tom 
Sawyer.” The boys assisted in painting the 
scenery and building the equipment. The 
girls helped to make the costumes. A black- 
faced between acts program was arranged 
by four pupils without adult assistance, and 
gave the audience a thrill at each appear- 
ance. The whole program was prepared in 
three weeks, a very great percent of it being 
worked out as a part of the classroom ac- 
tivities. Not a single evening was required 
for rehearsal. It was an artistic as well as a 
dramatic success and packed the auditorium 
to standing capacity. 


Our fourth quarter goal, naturally, is 
graduation — class-day exercises, class play, 
commencement. These matters, however, are 
largely cared for by the Eighth Grade, and 
while others are interested, they have little 
part in the activities. With the desire to pro- 
vide as many as possible with dramatic and 
music opportunities and goals each quarter, 
we are therefore continuing the age old cus 
tom of celebrating May Day. Here another 
half of the pupils enjoy parts in the play 
and this reaches farther down than the pre- 
ceding programs, the 
youngest. 


Our dramatic activities are under the 
direction of Mrs. Muriel Miller, but she has 
the cooperation of every member of the 
faculty and this coordination of rooms helps 
in speeding up preparation. Mrs. Alice E. 
BeVan has charge of the May Day Fes- 
tivities. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


will not attend again. So the suggestion is a 
timely one. Doubtless the new California 
Director will give it attention. 

Much time was spent in Delegate Assem- 
bly discussing the report of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee. Many of the items were 
adopted by unanimous consent, but some 
brought out sharp discussion. One of these 
was the personnel of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Delegate Assembly took action 
to revise the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee from “two members elected by the 
Representat've Assembly for a term of one 
year” to “three”; and when the motion pre- 
vailed, nominations were made for the three 
places. 


Another change which has been pending 
for the past three meetings was a revision 
of the personnel of the Board of Directors. 
Led by Reuben Shaw of Pennsylvania it was 
moved to eliminate all Life Directors (Past 
Presidents). On the roll call vote by states 
the motion failed by a narrow margin. An 
amendment to the motion was then pro- 
posed, to be voted on by secret ballot at the 
meeting of the next day. To carry this secret 
ballot required a two-thirds majority. In that 
ballot many votes were changed and the Past 
Presidents were all eliminated from the Board 
of Directors. 


Many of us were sorry to see this action. 
A President of N. E. A. serves without 
salary, must devote almost full time to the 
task for a year, and should have the honor 
of a continuing directorship thereafter. 
Moreover, the N. E. A. needs the continuity 
of purpose which such unchanging personnel 
tends to give. However, the N. E. A. is a 
democratic institution and has a right to 
change its constitution and by-laws, even 
though so doing may seem to abrogate some 
moral obligations. 


Secretary Givens report indicated much 
progress. The increase in N. E. A. member- 
ship lacked a fraction of one per cent of 
reaching the 10% hoped for. Much has 
been accomplished in many of the states in 
tenure and retirement legislation. Salaries 
continue slowly to improve. Federal-aid legis- 
lation, passage of which seemed so promis- 
ing at Portland last summer, is still not en- 
acted, but it is hoped to secure it in this 
Congress. Rural areas, especially the south, 
have enjoyed much help during the year 
from Dr. Harold Dawson of the N. E. A. 
Office. 


Members of the California delegation so 
fortunate as to go by special train, enjoyed 
a delightful trip, especially the stop-over in 
Glacier Park. It becomes more and more 
dificult to secure a large delegation for a 
special train. Good roads inspire auto pass- 
age. We were told that 25% of the Cali- 
fornia delegation drove new autos out of 
Detroit. Nothing can equal the comradery 
which results from several days together on 
special train. For the sake of my successor, 
Helen Holt, the State Director, I hope you 
begin now to plan for New York next sum- 
mer by special train. 


| has been a pleasure to serve the Cali- 
fornia teachers as State Director for the past 
two years, and the feature which is most 
appreciated and will be longest remembered 
is the opportunity which it gives the Di- 
rector to make friendly contact with so 
large a number of leaders in California 
school affairs. 

May I bespeak for my successor the hearty 
support which has been accorded to me dur- 
ing the past two years, and may I say that 
the revision of the constitution providing for 
a longer term for State Director is a very 
commendable change. 

With the close of my own term of office 
I can now say that those states seem to 
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operate most w'sely which retain their State 
Director for a term of years sufficiently long 
that he or she may become entirely familiar 
with the problems which face the great na- 
tional organization of teachers. 

That which was most missed in the con- 
vention group was the presence of our State 
Secretary upon whom we have leaned for 
advice and counsel much more than we have 
heretofore believed. It did not seem natural 
to attempt to operate without the leadership 
of Secretary Cloud. The delegation, how- 
were delighted to know of Mr. 
Cloud's presence at the World Convention 
of Education Associations at Tokio and sent 
greetings from the California Breakfast. 


ever, 
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Ideal for adding extra space—especially when there is no more 
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faced. 


New sloping shelf illustrated permits placing of large books for 
easy reference or front cover display. Also furnished with flat top 
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New Books for a New Age 
TALKING PICTURES—How They Are Made—How to 


Appreciate Them 


Barrett C. Kiesling 


All the processes of picture production from story se- 
lection to final editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE . 


Fitzgerald-Bayston-Hoffman 


The why and how of safe driving—complete information 


provided—safety attitudes developed—excellent study 
aids and suggested activities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW . 


Joy M. Lacey 


Basic social studies information and teaching-learning 
exercises — a textbook-workbook for the 
elementary school. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Conservation is a personal problem as well 
as a national responsibility 


(Continued from Page 36) 
interesting and educationally valuable part 
of the work. From then on it became a crea- 
tive enterprise. At last the lumber was or- 
dered and work outside was begun. To tell 
of all the different experiences that came 
with each day's work would require a manu- 
script of many pages and a reviewing of the 
individual notebooks of the class. 

I can only mention a few as examples. 
When the posts were being creosoted Carol 
wanted to know why. They all discovered 
the worth of redwood, a rot-resistant wood 
and a natural resources of which two of the 
three species are found only in our own 
state. The third specie is a native of Japan. 
A 90 degree angle meant square corners for 
the pen and parallel was no longer just a 
hard word to spell but had real meaning in 
getting an accurate structure. The posts had 
to be perpendicular with the ground. In 
learning how to use the level, they added 
the word horizontal to their growing vocabu- 
lary. Jack soon found the cross-cut saw was 
better than the rip-saw for cutting lumber 
to length, and the class learned to distinguish 
between the two. 

After the posts were in and the pen out- 
lined, the work progressed rapidly, as each 
step had been gone over previously in class. 
The framework was finally finished and the 
pen was ready for the wire. Four-foot widths 
of wire, 64 feet long, proved rather hard to 
handle, but by using the principle of the 
lever the wire was drawn taut to neatly cover 
the pens. At that time several days were 
used to review the work and fix more firmly 
in mind the points of value that had come 
up in the process of construction. 

Soon after that the first pheasants and 
quail came from the State game farms. Every 
method of incubation and brooding was 
tried to see which would prove the most 
satisfactory. 

Meanwhile much time had been spent in 
planting flowers and different types of trees 
and shrubs in the interest of beauty and 
shade. 

When the chicks hatched out, they were 


placed in large electric brooders. One of 
these was the gift of Mr. Bade, superinten- 
dent of the State game farms. The other 
was built by the children themselves. 

The different groups now had the respon- 
sibility of caring for the wild little chicks. 
They soon realized the importance of clean- 
liness and right food for health. Stale food 
and dirty water several times brought disaster. 
Upon one such occasion a notation in their 
note-books stated: “Two chicks died to- 
day. Gordon forgot to change the water and 
clean off the feed-board.” 

The bird that created a great deal of new 
interest and excitement when it came was 
the Chukar Partridge, a native of the arid 
high plateaus of India. Mr. Bade, to whom 
the class owes much thanks for his interest 
and cooperation, brought them with him 
when he came to talk to the school and com- 
munity on the Conservation program of the 
State. Through his cooperation, the class 
finally had their pens in full operation and 
hoped to be the first organization to release 
in the foothills of this part of the state the 
Chukar Partridge, “the bird which lives on 
nothing.” 


Onxz interesting part of the work at that 
time was the making of a sign for the pens, 
dedicating them to Corning in the interest 
of the conservation of our living resources. 
Each youngster signed his name under the 
title. For several days before the document 
was signed, every spare moment was spent 
in practicing signatures. There was no pen- 
manship period as it would have been of 
little value in comparison to the youngsters 
own efforts to make their name legible. 

As each one finally signed his name, it 
became almost a ritual as important in their 
minds as the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The whole class watched as 
each one went to the desk to carefully write 
his name and there was not a sound until the 
sigh of relief that meant another name writ- 
ten without a blot or a smear. 

Now that the pens were filled with grow- 
ing birds it became necessary to look for a 
suitable place to release them. One of many 
interested ranchers offered to plant corn 
along a creek that ran through his property 
and make a hedge of his pruned olive 
branches around his orchard. It was an ex- 
cellent place for the birds as they would get 
food, cover and protection the year around. 
It was chosen as the Game Bird Refuge of 
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the Junior Conservation Corps. A_ large 
sign was placed along the highway to desig- 
nate it as such, as well as to protect the 
birds from hunters 
season. 

Finally, the biggest day of the year had 
come with plans for the releasing of the 
birds. A large truck was borrowed. The well- 
feathered birds were boxed and taken to the 
refuge where each child gave a bird his free- 
dom. The children were as thrilled as the 
birds, while they watched them end their 
long, gliding flight and disappear in the 
thick underbrush, along the creek. 

The objectives had been reached, and the 
work finished with the releasing of the birds. 
The essential values 


during the hunting 


and material results 
were there and would have been satisfactory 
to any official of the State Department of 
Natural Resources. They also fulfilled the 
curriculum requirements of the Sixth Grade. 
However, the results and value of the 
work can not be measured in this way alone. 
There are other values as important if not 
more so in the youngsters’ mental growth 
and development. Namely: the formation of 
right opinions and attitudes of good citi- 
zens, the development of a sense of respon- 
sibility and of working together, and the ac- 
quiring of habits of accuracy and neatness 
as demanded in the successful completion of 
the project. Above all, they had made a 
start in learning to think for themselves. 


The Call of Gold 
Attuoucu California is 87 years old, 


no history had ever been written covering 
the southern and most accessible end of the 
famous Mother Lode, until Newell D. Cham- 
berlain recently published “The Call of 
Gold,” or “True Tales on the Gold Road 
to Yosemite.” 

Profusely illustrated with rare, old-time 
photographs and maps, this book gives many 
hitherto unpublished narratives of early 
mining days, participated in by famous Cali- 
fornians, and includes the Indian war that 
resulted in the discovery and naming of 
Yosemite. 

This excellent book enables teachers and 
pup‘ls to correctly picture California's color- 
ful pioneer history, in an understandable 
and interesting way. The historical places 
mentioned are easy to visit on a trip to 
Yosemite. 


N. E. A. Kindergarten-Primary Bulletin 


Views AND NEWS from the Child's World, a bulletin of N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-Primary Education, is a beautifully-illustrated manual of 
56 pages compiled by A. Maude Sproat, kindergarten and primary supervisor, 


Salt Lake City Public Schools. 


Initiated by Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los Angeles, widely-known California 
Kindergarten leader and retiring president of the Department, this helpful and 
progressive bulletin will be valued and used by kindergarten-primary workers 
throughout America. Although the materials are drawn from 5 intermountain 


states, they are of universal application. 
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Safe Driving 
(Continued from Page 42) 


speakers and tests from the Sacramento 
office. The State Motor Vehicle Department 
of Sacramento sent Mr. Deane and Mr. 
McCall of the department of operators’ 
licenses for the drivers’ tests. 


Assemblies 


One hour period each week was devoted 
to an assembly program. Plays, pictures and 
speakers were featured. The speakers in- 


cluded: 
Captain Leland Drais—If You Drive Don’t Drink 


Mr. George Jeffries of Sacramento—Causes of 
Accidents 
District Attorney Clowdsley—The Minor, His 


Protection and Responsibility 
Tracy Chief of Police, Mr. Wise—Finger Printing 
for Protection 


Tue unit is one of the most popular ever 
taught in our high school. Since it was re- 
ceived with the greatest of co-operation 
from parents and community organizations 
it will be revised and introduced in the 
freshman orientation course. 

It will be presented pictorially in the 
sophomore year, and an intensive study pre- 
paring for drivers’ licenses will be made in 
the junior year. In the senior year the em- 
phasis will come on attitudes and skills. 


* * 


Stanford Radio Forum 


Nationa BROADCASTING Com- 
pany will make available in the 8 states of 
the Western Network a series of 13 half- 
hour programs dealing with the problems of 
curriculum development. These broadcasts 
will be made by members of the faculty of 
the School of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and will be scheduled twice a month 
at an hour convenient for use by faculty and 
parent groups. 

The tentative hour is 3:30 Pacific time 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, beginning probably in October. An- 
nouncement will be made of the time and 
stations handling the programs as soon zs 
the radio schedule is determined. A printed 
schedule will be distributed to school ad- 
ministrators in the region covered, and an- 
nouncement will be made, also, in the pro- 
fessional publications and through regular 
radio publicity channels. Persons desiring 
detailed copies of the final broadcast schedule 
may address requests to the Stanford Forum, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
California. 

Many schools are critically examining 
their programs and studying ways of im- 
proving the educational service. The discus- 
sions will include both the more general 
basic issues and the more directly practical 
teacher problems. 

The topics are being developed coopera- 
tively by the Stanford faculty and a large 
number of educators throughout the terri- 
tory of the Western Network. 


Conservation in the Education Program 
is a highly-important, 80-page bulletin, pub- 
lished by U. S. Office of Education (bul- 
letin 1937, No. 4). Authors are William H. 
Bristow, general secretary, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Katherine M. 
Cook, chief, division of special problems, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Inasmuch as Conservation is a basic theme 
throughout all progressive school programs, 
this comprehensive bulletin will come into 


wide use. 
* * & 


Each year the graduating class of the ele- 
mentary school at Warm Springs, Alameda 
County (Leslie H. Maffey, principal) issues 
El Pomona, an attractive and interesting 
mimeographed, illustrated brochure. This 
year the editors were Isabel Maciel and 
Tsugiko Miyasaki. 


* * * 


Ordeal by Hunger 


Henry HOLT and Company have re- 
cently published Ordeal by Hunger, the 
story of the Donner Party, by George R. 
Stewart, Jr. This attractive volume of 340 
pages is illustrated with drawings by Ray 
Boynton, maps and other illustrations. 


Of all overland journeys to the Far West, 
that of the Donner Party possibly has most 
deeply possessed the American imagination. 
Stewart has gone back to original resources 
and written a fascinating and definitive 
story. 

- es 


University High School (Grove Street at 
57th, Oakland), an Oakland public school 
afhliated with the University of California, 
issues a quarterly journal of high profes- 
sional standing. Now in its 15th volume and 
edited by Robert E. Brownlee, this journal 
is widely known and used in secondary 
school fields. Recent issues carry papers on 
such important themes as the health exami- 
nation, 


consumer education, core courses, 


plane geometry, and mechanical drawing. 


Choral Speaking, issued by Department 
of Debating and Public Discussion, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to meet a demand for 
constructive suggestions on this speech ac- 
tivity, which has both social and educational 
significance, is a 44-page pamphlet and is 
available at 40 cents per copy with a 10% 
discount on 5 or more copies. For a list of 
and information on all Study Aids, write to 
Almere L. Scott, Director of the Depart- 












Mi THE CALL OF GOLD 


“True Tales on the Gold Road to 
Yosemite’ by Newell D. Chamberlain. 
Informative, interesting, a worthwhile book for 
every California school and library. 
Edition limited. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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ment of Debating and Public Discussion, 
University Extension Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Division, 


Word Mastery 


Cuares E. MERRILL COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York and Chicago, have 
issued a series of large workbooks, Progres- 
sive Word Mastery, by Patton and Shank 
of Ohio. 


Ranging from 96 to 128 pages each these 
books comprise units, lessons, tests, study 
steps, score charts and many other devices 
to assist the pupil in his command of the 
English language. 








In September, using 


‘Ihe Perr‘Pictures, 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s 


great paintings. To do so costs only a trifle. 





End of Day. 


TWO CENTS EACH 


for 30 or more. Size 514 x 8. Assorted as 
desired. Postpaid. 2250 Subjects. 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 60 or more. Size 3 x 314. 1000 Subjects. 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures: Art 
Education’s, Artext Junior’s, Owen’s — at 
One Cent and Two Cents. 268 Subjects at 
One Cent Each for 60 or more. Postpaid. 
Catalogues of all Miniature Colored Pictures 
FREE to teachers mentioning this magazine. 


Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 


7 x 9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illus- 
trations and a Two Cent, a Four Cent and a 
Ten Cent Picture, in the Catalogue, for 15 
cents in coin or stamps. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 47, Malden, Massachusetts 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study use the Perry Pictures. 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture 
Study.” 


A customer writes: "I have used the Perry 
Pictures for years in school work and can find 
nothing to equal them.” 





GOODWILL DAY 


Ruth Adair Hazelet, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach; David Burcham, Principal 


BP oyrecanic High School of 
Long Beach sowed the seeds of interna- 
tional goodwill and attracted attention 
beyond the state limits when, last April 
16, its first International Goodwill Day 
was instituted. 

The invitation sent to citizens stated: 

“The purpose behind the program of In 
ternational Goodwill Day is to promote the 
spirit of good feeling and friendship among 
the various nationalities and races represented 
in our student body; to inform students and 
community of the importance to Long Beach 
of friendly trade relations with other lands; 
and to inspire our American youth with the 
purpose to do their share in a world move- 
ment to usher in a new era of friendship 
and goodwill.” 

The entire campus was given a gay cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere with thousands of 
students and teachers dressed in foreign cos- 
tumes, thus adding color and life to the 
setting. Cash prizes were offered by the stu- 
dent body for the most authentic and attrac 
tive costumes. 


Early in the day 55 
large flags, made by stu- 
dents and carried by 
couples in costumes pecu- 
liar to the nations repre- 
sented, were placed in 
standards along the cen- 
tral quadrangle of the 
campus, while the school 
band led the procession 
and marched to the central 
flagpole where the United 
States Flag was unfurled. 


afternoon 
the center of attraction 
was the Street of All Na- 
More than 25 
booths were constructed to 


During the 


tions. 


depict various attractions, 
such as: Gay Italy, Cafe 
de la Paix, Deutscher Bier 
Garten, Cafe Espanol, 
Japanese Curio Shop, In- 
ternational Tea House, 
Burlesque Bull Fight, Travel 
Booth, Canadian Log 
Cabin, and a booth which 
displayed foreign news- 
papers arranged by the 
staff of the school paper. 


The Indians, the first 
Americans, were portrayed 
by an elaborate exhibit in- 
side one building, while a 
teepee was constructed 
outside as a background 
for the Indian dancers 


who performed. 


Refreshments were served all along the 
Street of Nations, while a spirit of happi- 
ness and jollity prevailed everywhere. Stroll- 
ing musicians and dancers in costume wan- 
dered about the grounds all during the day, 
delighting those nearby with their informal 
performances. An_ international basketball 
game and an exhibition of tumbling further 
augmented the program. 


Students were given colored tags wh’‘ch 
showed the racial inheritance of the family, 
and these were worn all day. It was dis- 
covered that the parents had come from 43 
different nations. 

Several consuls and two governors sent 
greetings and expressed great interest in the 
project. 

All visitors were given souvenir programs 
which gave facts about the races represented 
at Polytechnic High School and facts about 
the local harbor, emphasizing the importance 
of trade relations with foreign lands, and 
containing the following statement: 


“P. lytechnic High School believes in the 
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cultivation of friendliness between peoples 
and nations, between creeds and races. 
Therefore, it is fitting that we hold on our 
campus an International Goodwill Day to 
bind our different nationalities closer to- 
gether here at Polytechnic and to develop a 
spirit of understanding and goodwill that 
will reach out across the Pacific and to the 
nations of the world.” 

The crowning event of the day was 
an impressive pageant entitled History and 
Humanity, staged in the auditorium for the 
students in the morning and repeated for 
the patrons during the evening. The con- 
tributions made by var‘ous foreign nations 
to life in the United States were effectively 
portrayed by 
pageantry. 


song, dance and artistic 

In the final analysis, the greatest success 
of the day was not the laughter, gaiety and 
happiness of the students; was not the in- 
formation about other nat’ons gained in 
making flags, planning costumes and con- 
structing booths — it was a remarkable spirit 
of cooperation manifest in the school of 
over 3,000 students. 

Running through the entire undertaking 
was a spirit of friendliness and tolerance, and 
an appreciation of achievements of other na- 
tions, which is really the keynot: of all 
peaceful international relations. 


Gay, cosmopolitan student groups in costume enlivened the fiesta 
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Education and our National Life 








Schools and the Consituion 


School Open House Day } 





Can we educate for Peace? 


Life-long Learning 
PICTORIAL STATISTICS - INC 





Young Citizens League 


Tus organization of elementary school 
children has developed so that it now includes 
practically all schools in South Dakota out- 
side of cities, half of those of North Dakota, 
hundreds of schools in Minnesota, and scat- 
tered chapters in other states. It is a better 
citizenship organization stressing initiative, 
responsibility, self-determination, and co- 
operation of members without any “'self- 
government” assumption or awards of any 
kind. The fundamental principle is training 
for citizenship in a democracy. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish 
Y. C. L. Manuals at a minimum charge. 
Single copies will be sent free of charge to 
county superintendents on request; single 
copies will be furnished teachers who rem‘t 
five cents to pay cost of transportation. The 
manual contains 48 pages, securely bound 
in flexible cover. Address Mrs. Hazel Peter- 
son. State Y. C. L. Secretary, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 


* * * 


The Importance of Recreation in Modern 
Life, comprising the proceedings of the 22nd 
National Recreation Congress, is a paper- 
bound volume of 151 pages. covering the 
recent convention at Atlantic City. 

Because of the increasing recognition of 
the educational implicat‘ons of recreation 
this monograrh is of importance to school- 


people generally. Price, $1.00. Address Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, Now York City. 


* * * 


Scott, Foresman and Company have pub- 
lished Social Studies Book 2 in the Curri- 
culum Foundation Series, entitled “Susan's 
Neighbors at Work,” by Hanna, Anderson 
and Gray. This excellent progressive reader 
of 240 pages has 239 photographs and illus- 
trations and is thoroughly modern. 


cS Bd * 
California Conservationist 


C aurora CONSERVATIONIST, 
an excellent illustrated magazine, published 
monthly by the State Department of Natural 
Recources and now in its second volume, is 
devoted to the conservation of fish and 
game, state parks, forests, mining, oil and 
gas. 

Editor is Robert M. Baughey with officcs 
at 303 State Office Building, Sacramento 
Dr. E. C. Moore of Los Angeles is presi- 
dent of the State Fish and Game Commis 
sion. George D. Nordenholt is Director of 
Natvral Resources. 

All California teachers interested in the 
highly important work of Conservation will 
find the California Conservationist of great 
value in their teaching. 








Junior 
High School 
Science 


Seventh Printing, 1937 
Ready October First 


NEW REVISED ENLARGED 
EDITION 
by 


Corwin, Peterson and Corwin 





U.S. Weather Bureau instruments attached to an 
airplane. 
Illustration from new edition, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


A competent introduction to science 


Planned for the interests, comprehension 
and reading ability of seventh grade 
pupils. 

Widely adopted and successfully used 
for six years. 


Completely revised by Doctor P. Victor 
Peterson, Chairman, Natural Science 
Department, San Jose State College. 


New cuts of contemporary value. 


Eight entirely new units 
CONTENTS 


Plant Life . 10 units 
Insect Life 8 units 
Animal Life . 6 units 
Stars and Earth 7 units 
Physical Forces 9 units 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Reeent Changes 
(Continued from Page 35) 


cipal of Roosevelt Junior High School, who 
in turn will be succeeded at Roosevelt by 
Morgan E. Streeter, a teacher at Everett 
Junior High School last year. 


Percival J. Prinz, Thomas De Nike, 
Arthur J. Fagin, and Claude L. Kitchen 
were named heads of physical education de- 
partments in senior high schools, in accord- 
ance with the recent rule of the Board of 
Education which authorized the creation of 
such headships in schools where there were 
less than five physical education teachers 
employed. 


The following promotion in principalships 
are announced: Susie A. Ward from prin- 
cipalship, Guadalupe Elementary School to 
principalship of Alvarado-Twin Peaks Ele- 
mentary School, succeeding Cicely J. O'Con- 
nor, transferred to principalship of Class A. 
Edison Elementary School from which Miss 
Josephine Saunders recently retired. 


Miss Genevieve McGivney was trans- 
ferred from principalship of Bret Harte Ele- 
mentary School to principalship of Cleveland 
Elementary School, succeeding Alice Daily, 
retired. 


Jane B. Hinds was transferred from 
principalship of Argonne Elementary School 
to principalship of Pacific Heights Elemen- 
tary School, succeeding M. Lily Love, who 


recently retired. 


Hilda May, principal of Kate Kennedy 
Elementary School was ordered transferred 
to principalship of Spring Valley Elemen- 
tary School, succeeding Naomi E. Hause, 
transferred to principalship of Hancock- 
Cooper Elementary School. Kathleen Spain, 
principal of Geary Elementary School was 
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University College 


transferred to principalship of Guadalupe 
Elementary School, succeeding Susie A. 
Ward. 


May A. McCarthy, vice-principal of 
Monroe-Excelsior Elementary School, was 
named to principalship of Bret Harte Ele- 
mentary School, succeeding Miss McGivney. 


Mrs. M. Louise O'Brien, vice-principal of 
Alamo Elementary School was named to 
principalship of Geary Elementary School, 
succeeding Miss Spain. 

Jean Gray, vice-principal of Frank Mc- 
Coppin Elementary School, was named to 
principalship of Kate Kennedy Elementary 
School succeeding Hilda May. 


Vice-principals who will enjoy salary in- 
creases by reason of transfer to schools with 
larger attendance were recommended as fol- 
lows: Miriam Eisner, from vice-principalship 
of Franklin-Lincoln Elementary School to 
vice-principalship of Alamo Elementary 
School succeeding Mrs. O’Brien. Mrs. Har- 
riet McQuilken from vice-principalship of 
Spring Valley Elementary School to vice- 
principalship of Jefferson Elementary School, 
succeeding Miss Beckman. 


The following teachers were named ele- 
mentary vice-principals: Helen A. Benson 
to Monroe-Excelsior Elementary School, suc- 
ceeding Miss McCarthy; Esther Lewis to 
the Frank McCoppin Elementary School, 
succeeding Miss Gray; Margaret Holland to 
Spring Valley Elementary School, succeed- 
ing Mrs. McQuilken; Mary Supple to Frank- 
lin-Lincoln Elementary School succeeding 
Miss Eisner; Marcella O'Shaughnessy, teacher 
in charge at Twin Peaks School has been 
assigned to the vice-principalship of Jean 
Parker Elementary School. 


—Additional changes will appear in a later 
issue. 
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COMING 


October 8-9—California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention, Fresno. 

October 16—C. T. A. Bay Section. Reg- 
ular meeting; all-day. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

November 7-13 — American Education 
Week; climax of Horace Mann Centennial. 

November 8-10—C. T. A. North Coast 
Section. Teachers and 
meeting. Eureka. 

November 26-27 — California Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Association; 14th annual state 
convention, Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasa- 
dena. Hostesses—Pasadena, Alhambra, Glen- 
dale. 

November 29-30, Dec. 1— Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Institutes annual 


* * & 


E. M. Hale and Company, publishers, 
Milwaukee, have recently issued several 
charming little books for small children en- 
titled Picture Scripts and covering social 
studies, science and literature. The editorial 
board is composed of a group of teachers 
within Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. These simple stories 
are based on children’s interests and are 
attractively illustrated and printed. Titles, 
for example, include such names as Boats, 
Trains, Milk, Airplanes, The Picnic, and 


many others. 
a 


California Test of Mental Maturity, Ad- 
vanced Battery Grades 9-14, is published by 
Southern California School Book Depository, 
3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles. De- 
vised by Sullivan, Clark and Tiegs, this is a 
diagnostic group test of mental maturity or 
mental capacity. 


26 Education Courses 
For the Fall Quarter 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


(Evening Division — University of 
Southern California) 


Opening: Sept. 20, 1937 


Included in the new schedule are those 
subjects required in the new state college 
Bachelor of Education degree. In addi- 
tion, 300 other courses in 50 departments 
of instruction. 


Typical costs range from $12 per course, 
plus $2.50 general registration fee. 


Send for the new Schedule for 
the Academic Year 1937-38. 


e 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Transportation Building 
7th & Los Angeles Sts. Los Angeles 
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\sa- may well be considered an aid in main- 


taining good teeth, so it is conducive 
Na- 
ad- to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Ann ouncing 


THE TENTH ANNUAL 
STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 


COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 30th. A Radio course in musiec- 
enjoyment designed primarily for classroom re- 
ception. THURSDAYS—11:00 TO 11:45 A. M.—NBC STATIONS 


The Standard School Broadcast audience now other selected Broadcast lessons is being tried as 
numbers 350,000 school children! A new high an experiment, and on the suggestion of many 
total of 3,300 schools tuned in during the past Pacific Coast educators. 
series. 


A new feature of the Tenth Annual Series will The coming series will also continue to be closely 
be the music-sprite Rondomel, represented by a affliated with the Thursday-evening concerts of the 
child actor, who will greet the audience in the first famous Standard Symphony Hour. Musical numbers 
lesson September 30th. Dramatization of this and will be rendered that arecommon to both programs. 








Free Teacher’s Manual 


A valuable 72-page Teacher's Manual, covering the entire 
School Broadcast Course, is available free of charge. Requests 
for the Manual should be made through the principal of a school 
or through the leader of an adult listening group to the Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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HORACE MANN CENTENNIAL 
1937 


—==T IS NO EXTRAVAGANCE to say that the 


sum-total of prudence, of wisdom, of com- 

~~ | fort, of exemplary conduct, and of virtue, 

would have been today sevenfold what they are 

throughout the world but for the existence of in- 

toxicating beverages among men; and that the sum- 

total of poverty, of wretchedness, of crime, and of 

sorrow, would not be one-tenth part today what 

they now are but for the same prolific, overflowing 

fountain of evil. No one can deny that intemper- 

ance carries ruin everywhere. It reduces the fertile 

ania et farm to barrenness. It suspends industry in the 
| SESERCHE YOU TO TREASURE shop of the mechanic. It banishes skill from the 


UP IN YOUR HEARTS THESE MY 
PATONG WORES: OF AMAED cunning hand of the artisan and artist. It dashes to 


TO DIE UNTIL YOU HAVE WON 
SOMEVICTORY FOR HUMANITY 


et 


pieces the locomotive of the engineer. It sinks the 
ship of the mariner. It spreads sudden night over 
the solar splendors of genius. But nowhere is it so 
ruinous as in the school and the college, as upon 
the person and character of the student himself. 
From a resolution written for the Ohio State Teach- 
ers Association at Columbus, 1856. 
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ATE TIS IS BE ESE BIE IL IE IT IB IE TEE SEIS IT BIS 


ALLIED YOUTH STANDS FOR THE LIBERATION : THROUGH EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIETY FROM THE HANDI- CAPS OF BEVERAGE ALCOHOL. 


HAT DO YOUNG AMERICANS SEEK TODAY? offers a broad program of civic interest and character education in 

@ Something to do that is stimulating and interesting which alcoholic beverages are labeled and foresworn as a handicap. 
@ Congenial friendships. @ Recreation and good times without —@ It is a rapidly expanding national fellowship, functioning through 
regrets and apologies. @ Knowledge about this exciting world, its _ college, high school and local Posts, of young people who recog- 
people and their problems. @ Opportunity to make a worthwhile _ nize and value the assets of physical fitness, mental alertness, and 
contribution to the onward march of civilization. @ To young — spiritial control in facing life situations. Allied Youth, Inc., 
people with all or a part of these objectives in life, Allied Youth = National Education Building, Washington, D.C 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, so nobleness enkindleth nobleness — LOWELL 
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